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FIFTY CENTS 


MAURICE BROUN bas more than 30 years ex- 
perience as a naturalist, uith principal activities 
in conservation and the development of wildlife 
sanctuaries in five states. He is recipient of a 
D.S« from Muhlenberg College, im 1952, for 
achiectements in conservation. Author of “Hawks 
Aloft’, in ubich be tells of his pieneer~work at 
Hauk Mountain Sanctuary, and of the “Index te 


North American Ferns’. 


"Razor-sharp, brilliant close-ups...” 


WRITES MAURICE BROUN: “I have owned and used many types of binocu- 


lars. Nothing completely satisfied me until I acquired my 9X,35mm Bausch 


& Lomb, the ultima Thule in binoculars. The razor-sharp, brilliant close- 


ups, attainable with this glass, under every condition of light, bring fresh 


excitement to my daily observation of wildlife.” 


Bausch & Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
9x,55mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
$204, Fed. tax incl. 
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Lonc PLAYING RECORD 


No Finer Record Of Bird Songs 
Ever Offered! 


Authentic recordings of 135 songs of 48 
North American bird species. 


Beautiful new collection which has taken 
years to prepare. All on one Long Play- 
ing microgroove record enclosed in a 
colorful jacket. 

Interesting commentary on each bird. 
15 minutes of song grouped for easy 
location. 


33 1/3 r.p.m. only $7.95 pestpaid 
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NATURE WHEEL 


POSTPAID 


New idea! Nature Wheel No. 1 is an aceu- 
rate, full-color guide to birds, in a new 
form. Makes learning to know birds an ex- 
citing game for young or old. Beautifully 
printed on durable 12” disk, with clever 
question-and-answer mechanism. Fine gift 
for eager young minds, Great for parties! 
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threatened with extinction. 
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L etters 


More About Snakes and Their Hearing 

Apparently, the question of whether 
snakes can hear sound waves, as human 
beings can, will not be settled to the 
complete satisfaction of some naturalists 
until more research on the hearing of 
addition to 


(Audubon 


has been done. In 


Sprunt’s 


snakes 


Alex 


c xpe ricnce 


Magazine, January-February 1953, pp. 
26-28) in which he describes a_black- 
snake that seemed attracted to his 


squeaking, Edwin Way Teale has called 
our attention to similar experiences by 
Herbert Brandt. In his book, “Arizona 
and Its Bird Life,” page 342, Mr. Brandt 
twice mentions snakes that were attract- 
ed by his squeaking for birds. We have 
also received a letter from Frank F. Gan 
der (see below) about an experiment of 
his with the hearing of a California boa. 
We have asked Dr. Charles M. Bogert 
Chairman and Curator, Department of 
Amphibians and Reptiles, American Mu 
scum of Natural History, for com: 
ments on this subject and are pleased to 
publish his letter of reply. 
JoHN K. Terres 


his 


On page 53 of the March-April issue 
of Audubon Magazine, Mr. Terres ques 
tions Mr. Sprunt’s statement that a 
blacksnake responded to squeaking. I 
would side with the latter in this argu 
ment as I at one time experimented 
with a captive California boa and found 
that when it and hunting 
food, it would respond to squeaking. It 
would lift its head with the first squeak 
and face the direction of the sound. 
Repetition would cause the snake to 
crawl in that direction. I know that 
snakes are wanting in anything that can 
properly be called ears, and how they 
can sense sound I do not know, but I 
am sure that at least some kinds will re 
spond to high-pitched squeaks. As the 
tongue of the boa was always very active 
during these responses, it may have had 
something to do with its perception of 
sound. 

On another occasion, a sleeping red 
diamond rattler did not respond to a 
leud noise when I accidentally dropped 
a large metal vasculum against a boulder 
beside the sleeping snake. This snake 
did not awaken until I had hold of it. 

FRANK F. GANDER 
Escondido, California 


was active 


Comments by Dr. Bogert 


I do not doubt for a moment that 
snakes, especially blacksnakes, have been 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


attracted to naturalists who were at 
tempting to attract birds by the squeak 
ing technique, but I see absolutely no 
reason to attribute the presence of the 
snake to the squeaking. I have seen 
blacksnakes, as well as the black or 
melanistic phase of the red racer, Masti 
cophis flagellum piceus, attracted by a 
man who was kneeling as quietly as he 
could. In one instance the racer actually 
crawled up to the man and bit his 
trouser leg. Presumably the snake had 
moved in to investigate, possibly because 


it had observed his earlier movements 


In this instance it would seem evident 
that the squeaking was unnecessary, and 
in view of the laboratory investigations 
that have been made | believe that any 
assumption that snakes are attracted by 
borne sounds is gratuitous 


Frank 


convincing, but without some additional 


Gander’s statement is more 


details concerning the manner in which 
he carried out his experiment with the 
is difhcult to say for 
certain whether the boa responded to 


California boa, it 


the squeaking or to other stimuli. Evi 
dently further investigations are needed 
and someone may find it worth-while to 
experiment further with the California 
boa. There may even be differences be 
tween the hearing of species, and while 


all evidence points to the conclusion 


that snakes do not hear in the ordinary 
sense of the word, it is dificult to obtain 
what may accurately be called conclusive 
However, I doubt whether the 
problem can be settled by the field 

turalist. Suitable experiments will have 


proof 


be set up in the laboratory. 

I might add that it is generally be 
lieved that the majority of lizards hear, 
but without recourse to elaborate physi 
ological techniques, it is difficult to prove 
that they do. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that lizards ordinarily show no overt 
response to a stimulus supposedly pro- 
vided by a loud noise. 

Obviously we still have a lot to learn 
about the sense organs in reptiles. 

CHARLES M. BoGert 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, N. Y 


Our Friendly Blue Jays 

An ever-increasing number of blue 
jays comes each year to nest around my 
suburban home. Their great fondness 
for peanuts brings them several times 
a day to the terrace, to call or scream 
their demand for this luxury. If they 
are nowhere to be seen, my whistling 
for them at any hour between dawn and 
dusk brings a flock of jays winging 
down into the evergreens about the 
house, from which they swoop for the 
nuts as soon as they hear or see them 
scattered on the flagstones. 

Ihe birds vary in alertness and 


shrewdness. One will pick up any pea 
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ISLAND BEACH 
NOW A STATE PARK 


We are sure that our many readers 
will be pleased to know that Island 
Beach is now an official New Jersey 
state park 


Transfer of title from the estate of 
the late Henry Phipps to the State of 
New Jersey took place in the State Mu 
seum, at Trenton, N. J.. on July 1. The 
urea was tentatively designated as Henry 
Phipps State Park, in recognition of 
the interest of the Phipps’ heirs in 
holding and protecting the natural fea 
tures of Island Beach sinee 1926 in the 
hope that some means could be found 
to preserve the unique tract for the 
benefit of the nation 


A number of conservationists and 
conservation organizations participated 
in the campaign to save Island Beach, 
which has been described by the Na 
tional Park Service as “the last remain 
ing significant stretch of natural beach 
and dune land in the northeastern 
United States.” Representing the Na 
tional Audubon Society § at the cere 
mony in New Jersey's State Museum was 
Gardner D. Stout of Fair Haven, New 
Jersey, Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Society. Mr. Stout has 
been one of the most active workers 
in the long fight to perpetuate this 10- 
mile stretch of seashore wilderness 


Mr. Stout says that the article, “The 
Story of Island Beach.” by John K. 
Terres, which appeared in the January- 
February 1952, issue of Audubon Maga- 
zine, was an important factor in build- 
ing public sentiment for preservation 
of the new state park. 


Present plans call for minimum devel- 
opment of the 2,200-acre Henry Phipps 
State Park. The objective will be to 
keep it in as primitive condition as is 
compatible with limited public use. The 
tract, bordered on the east by the At 
lantic Ocean and the west by Barnegat 
Bay, extends from Seaside Park to 
Barnegat Inlet. 
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nut, carry it to the nearest tree ind enouvh, the bolder birds walked right 
forthwith crack and eat it while others in, picked them up, and flew out throug! 
make away with the rest of the feast the open door, One day a jay lost ‘his 
\nother, more selective, rapidly picks ense olf direction and tried to flv out 
up and drops several nuts, one after it the end of the porch, apparently un 
another, before leaving the terrace, shak ible to see or to understand the obstact 
ing them as if to test their size and tf the glass section Becoming tright 
weight, before he finally makes off with ened, he battered his head against the 
the plumpest and largest he can find ‘lass several times until he fell stunned 
More ethcient is the jay that forces one vhereupon | was able to pick him up 
small mut deep into his craw. leavine ind set him tree at the doorway \lter 
his beak free to pick up a larger one that I did not feed the birds in the 
This enables him to carry off two at a interior of the porch 

time, so that a competitor cannot beat ARTHUR |. ELDON 
him to hos second helping More wise Douglaston New York 


and provident seems the jay that fli 


it under a dry leaf in the grass, and is 


back for another one betore the rest 


can complete their return trip to the 


terrace from the trees where they have 


flown with their peanuts. Indeed, he 


would appear to have learned a lesson 


from the squirrels, with which the jays 


olten compet for these tidbits 


Some of the birds become so tame by 


midsummer that they will take a peanut 


from my shoulder or the top of my head 


or even from my lap when | am sitting 


on a garden bench. | tried scattering 


nuts on the floor of the glassed-in 


veranda, leaving the door open. Sure 


Plan your fall program 


FILMS - SLIDES 
FILMSTRIPS 


@ John James Audubon wrote: “I have at all times been very partial to the 


Song Sparrow; for although its attire is exceedingly plain, it is pleasing to 


hear it 


@ SCHOOLS: The above quotation and other excerpts from Audubon’s writings 


accompany the color reproductions of his bird paintings in the series of six 
FILMSTRIPS entitled “Audubon’s Bird Paintings.” These filmstrips are suit- 


able for natural science and art classes and for school assemblies (for sale only). 


e NATURE GARDEN AUDUBON CLUBS: A 40-minute program has been 


prepared by Charles Mohr of the Audubon Center in Greenwich, Connecticut, 


“Attracting Birds to the Garden.” There are 50 color slides of plants, trees 


and birds and an accompanying seript which delineates methods of attracting 


fall and winter birds to the garden (for rent only). 


Filmstrips—$6.00 each, slide set—$6.00 rental 


© WRITE Photo and Film Dept. 1B 


for a 


catalog NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Photographing A Brown Pelican 


The photograph below of a pelican 
in flight was taken in March, 1929 at 
Pirate’s Cove on the Florida Keys. The 
pelican was sitting on a wooden post 
By wading slowly, waist-deep, I was able 
to come within 20 feet of it before tak 
ing the photograph. The camera I used 
was a 314 x 414 Graflex shutter speed 
1/450 second, aperture Fll on panchro 


matic film in bright sunshine 


Dr. Henry FIevp 


Coconut Grove, Florida 


only a few yards with a peanut, hides Photograph of brown pelican by Dr. Henry Field 


More Bold Than the Kingbird 

| enjoyed reading Charlton Ogburn 
Jr.'s, “The Redoubtable Kingbird,” in 
the May-June tissue of Audubon Maga 
me. Despite the boldness and fighting 
skill of this pugnacious flycatcher, Mr. 
Ovburn did not mention the kingbird’s 
adversary of equal ability, the purple 
martin. | have watched encounters be 
tween these two birds in which the mar 
tin proved to be, by far, the better and 
more skilled fighter. Audubon once saw 
a kingbird killed by a martin. Perhaps 
it is the martin’s superior flight’ and 
equal boldness which leads him to be 
superior to the kingbird in an aerial 
duel 

The scissor-tailed flycatcher, another 
bird adept at protecting its nesting terri 
tory in a manner similar to the kingbird 
does not hesitate to drive off the king 
bird, as well as other birds 
KENT RYLANDER 


Denton, Lexas 


A Mockingbird Chases a Gray Squirrel 

While walking in the National Zoo 
logical Park, Washington, D. C., on Feb 
ruavy 12, | was amused to see a gray 
squirrel climb into a wire trash basket 
and feed upon an apple. A mockingbird 
dropped from a nearby tree upon the 
back of the feeding squirrel, and with 
its wings extended and beak thrust for 
ward, attacked the squirrel, in much the 
same manner as a skilled boxer would 
attack an opponent. The squirrel chat 


Continued on Page 19 
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For observation of water fowl, or for 
identifications at ranges beyond the 
reach of a binocular, a quality telescope 
is an essential part of the bird student’s equipment. In the new BALscope Jr. 
telescope, Bausch & Lomb has produced an instrument admirably suited to 
bird study. At 20X, it brings up intimately even distant detail. 40mm objective 
lens. Weighs only 23 ounces, and for carrying, measures in length but 


12 9/16” with protective caps on each end. A lug cast into the body permits 


use with any pan-head tripod, without need for special adapter. 


BAUS Cope Sif. ...60mm Telescope... Brighter Image ...Wider 
Field... Choice of Powers... .*95-% 


The completely distinctive optical system of 
BALscope Sr. telescope provides for ex- 
treme ease in focusing, produces an image 
of unsurpassed clarity. With 15X, 20X, 30X, 
or 6OX (celestial) eyepiece ... $95. Extra 
(interchangeable) eyepieces ... $25 each. 
Tripod adapter for use with any pan-head 
camera tripod $6.85. 


WRITE for descriptive folder and specifica- 


tions on BALscope Jr. and BALscope Sr. tele- 
scopes. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 2511° Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Memorial Planned for Warden 
Who Died to Save Glades Birds 


By John R. Vosburgh 


Herald Staff Writer 


It was a steaming tropical day that 
July 8, 1905 when a young Audubon 
warden rowed alone out into Florida 
Bay near the southern tip of the Florida 
mainland to arrest a_ law-breaking 
plume-hunter, As he drew near a 
schooner riding at anchor off Flamingo 
he stopped rowing and coolly demanded 
that a suspect be handed over. 

Gunfire rang out and Warden Guy 
M. Bradley fell with a bullet in his 
chest, fatally wounded. 

In the near half century since Brad 
ley's death, the significance of the event 
has etched itself solidly into the history 
of the conservation movement. At 35 
the Floridian had become probably 
America's first martyr to the conserva 
tion cause. 

Bradley knew the character of his 
foes when the National Committee ol 
Audubon Societies hired him in 1902 
Yet, he never took a backward step 
during three years as warden, 

It was an amazing story of one man’s 
courage against armed and organized 
outlawry in the dank waterways of the 
Florida Everglades 


$2,500 Sought 

lo commemorate Bradley's marty! 
dom, the Tropical Audubon Society has 
just announced the opening of a cam 
paign to raise $2,500 for a Guy Bradley 
Memorial to be established in Ever 
glades National park 

Ihe memorial will be in the form of 
a wayside exhibit such as has proved 
so popular in Yellowstone, Yosemite and 
other national parks. The story of the 
long fight to save America’s tropical 
birds from extinction will be told in 
words, pictures and glass-enclosed speci 
mens. 

Bradley's portrait’ or bust will be 
shown. Art work picturing the methods 
of the plume-hunters will be included 


Lone Marker Now 

Society officials feel that the project 
offers an excellent opportunity to tell 
the millions of visitors to the park from 
all over the nation about Florida's role 
in the conservation struggle—a role sec 
ond to none in the country. Conse 
quently, the society is planning a large 
and attractive as well as educational 
memorial. 

“Some contributions have already 
been made and one or two sizable gifts 


150 


* ie A 
Guy M. Bradley who was murdered by 
a plume-hunter on July 8, 1905, from 


an old snapshot reproduced in the 
book, “They All Called It Tropical.” 


have been promised,” society president 
Daniel B. Beard, said Saturday. ““How- 
ever, it will be the $1 to $10 donors who 
will make the project a success. We 
need and will welcome all contribu 


tions 


Original plans tor the memorial were 
begun by the society some time before 
it elected Beard, superintendent of Ever 
glades National park, its president 

\t present a lone marker over Brad 
ley’s grave on Cape Sable is the only 


commemoration of his death. It reads 
simply 
Guy M. Bradley 
1870-1905 
Faithful Unto Death 
\s Game Warden of Monroe County 
He Gave His Life for the Cause to 
Which He Was Pledged 


sradley’s death and his term as 
warden are described in some detail 
in “They Called It Tropical,” by 
Charles M. Brookfield, National Audu- 
bon representative for South Florida 
and Oliver Griswold, fadio and _ tele- 
vision coordinator for the Untiversity of 
Miami. 

Plume-hunters, working for the mil 
linery industry, had such species as the 
snowy and American egrets and roseat 
spoonbill close to extinction by 1902 
In 1892 one millinery agent alone had 
shipped 130,000 Florida birds north for 
millinery purposes. One firm sold 
$200,000 worth of egret plumes in a 
single year. 

Ihe Florida legislature, shocked by 
revelations of the Audubon Societies, 
passed laws in 1901 protecting non 
game birds. The state had no funds for 
wardens, however, so the Audubon or- 
ganization raised money to employ four 
wardens. Bradley, 32, a clean-cut, fiddle 
playing outdoorsman from Key West, 
was the first. 

Bradley was fully aware of what he 
was getting into, the researches of 
Brookfield and Griswold show. He told 
a friend one day as he buckled on a 


The grave of Guy M. Bradley. Charles M. Brookfield (left), Tropical Florida Repre- 
sentative, The National Audubon Society; R. H. Fitzpatrick (right). Photograph 
by Oliver Griswold. 
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32 pistol, that he was going to arrest 
a poacher who was a dangerous chat 


acter 
“The matter Bradley very 
much,” the friend said later. 


worried 


Threats Recalled 


When Frank M. Chapman, the famed 
from the Fila- 
mingo area rookeries which he had been 
touring with Bradley in 1904, he told 
an interviewer for The New York Sun: 

“That man Bradley is going to be 
killed sometime. He has been shot at 
more than once and some day they are 


ornithologist, returned 


going to get him 

Ihe man who got him was big, 
bearded Walter Smith, a Key West sea 
man. Three months before the shoot 
ing, a witness at Smith’s hearing testi 
fied, Smith had complained “that Brad 
ley had arrested him for shooting in the 
rookery and that he (Smith) had a Win 
chester rifle and that if Bradley ever 
attempted to arrest him again he would 
certainly kill the warden.” 

On the day of the slaying, Brook- 
field and Griswold relate, Smith and his 
two sons, Tom and Dan, and two other 
men, sailed off Flamingo in Smith's 
schooner 

“Tom and Dan went in a skiff to the 
rookery on the keys. Soon the sounds 
of their shooting reached the shore. 
Bradley started for the schooner in a 
skiff. Smith fired a shot in the air to 
summon his sons. They came out of the 
rookery with dead birds. Before Brad- 
ley arrived, they were aboard the 
schooner. When Bradley approached, 
Smith asked what he wanted. 

“‘T want your son, Tom,’ Bradley 
said. Smith asked if he had a warrant. 

“Some further talk ensued,” a Miami 
paper recounted, ‘which ended by Smith 
shooting Bradley dead. Smith asserted 
Bradley fired first and he fired in self 
defense.’ ”’ 

The boat upped anchor and left for 
Key West at once, leaving the body 
afloat in the skiff where it was found 
the next day. 

Newspapers in Miami, Key West, 
Palm Beach and New York featured 
the slaying. In Key West, the papers 
headlined: “Indignant Neighbors Burn 


Donations Needed 

[he Tropical and National 
Audubon Societies believe that con 
servation-minded persons all over 
the continent will want to contrib- 
ute to the Guy Bradley Memorial 
which will be created in the Ever- 
glades National Park. Donations may 
be sent to Miss Katherine E. Henry, 
Treasurer, Tropical Audubon So 
ciety, 1630 S. W. 12th Street, Miami. 
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Smith's house — Flamingo People In 
censed over killing of Guy Bradley.” 
But five months after the slaying, Smith 
was released on the self-defense plea 
The grand jury deemed the state’s evi 
dence insufhcient to bring him to trial. 

Meanwhile, the national Audubon or 
ganization had bought Bradley's widow 
and their two young sons a cottage of 
her own selection in Key West 

Three years later another Audubon 
warden, Columbus G. McLeod, was 
killed in the Charlotte Harbor area 

Bradley's death helped greatly to 
arouse public opinion over the need 
to protect rare birds from extinction 
Tropical Audubon Society's proposed 
memorial to Guy Bradley in Everglades 
National park will tell millions how one 


man’s courage helped save America’s 


vanishing wildlife 


Havasu Canyon 
‘GEM OF THE GRAND CANYON’ 


Has “outstanding” bird Com- 
munity. 3 and 6 day trips $50 
Sept. 19-Oct. 30. Cost, from 


Write for literature, details and reservations 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 
1940 Hearst Ave. Berkeley 9, California 


REPRINTS 
ABOUT PREDATORS 


Wildlife populations, like the balance lever 
of a scale, rise and fall with changes in the 
weights and pressures bearing upon them. 
Man's interference can cause alarming con- 
sequences. The following reprints from past 
issues of Audubon Magazine may tell you 
new facts about an old and fascinating topic. 


CONCERNING PREDATORS, 
by Dave Cook . 
An article showing that ignorance is 
responsible for man's prejudice against 
wild creatures that kill to live 
4 CLOSER LOOK AT THE KILL 
ERS, by Paul L. Errington 
A distinguished biologist answers the 
question: Do hawks, squirrels, snakes, 
ind other predators deplete songbird 
populations 
PERSECUTION OR FREEDOM 
l Irston R. Barnes 
The story of the bald eagle in Alaska 
An authority tells of the ruthless 
destruction of our national emblet 
ind of the events that led to its pre 
tection 
A FAIR DEAL FOR OUR BIRDS OF 
by Richard Stuart Phillips 
scusses 50 years of legal 
protection for eagles, hawks, and owls 
and finds much to be desired. Includes 
list of states and birds of prey pro 
tected in each, also hawk identification 
and food-habits charts 
A PRICE ON HIS GOLDEN HEAD, 
by Olaus J. Murie 
An outstanding naturalist gives us a 
wonderful insight on the private life 
eagle and ponders if it 
rvive the price man has 
s golden head 
VANISHING WINGS OVER THE 
SAWGRASS, by Alea yprunt, Jr 
Probably less than 60 Everglade kites 
ire left in North America 
gle for survival of this gentle, |} 
less creature is beautifully told | 
renowned field ornithologist 


Write to REPRINTS 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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THIS TRANSPARENT BIRDHOUSE... 
Is your window to the birds’ life! 


Watch the birds at home as you never could 
before with this transparent plastic birdhouse. 
See wild birds of all kinds eating, sleeping, bill- 
ing, nesting and with their young. Wonderful 
for the children and for those who love birds! 
Adds charm to your garden or window sill and 
gives the birds a comfortable, sheltered home. 

The house itself is of durable resilient plexi- 
glass; the base and floor are of sturdy 5 ply 4” 
Weldwood. Plenty roomy for the whole bird 
family, it’s 8” wide by 11’ long by 7” high. The 
house comes equipped with a landing perch 
across the front, exactly as shown in the draw- 
ing. All fastenings are of copper or bronze. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: The birdhouse is designed so 
that it will rotate the doorway away from the 
wind, providing the birds protection in incle- 
ment weather. Mounting is simple; just nail 
down the base board to a flat surface with four 
nails and set the house on the pin provided. 
Here's how you get your plexiglass birdhouse. 
Print your name and address clearly on a sheet 
of paper, enclose your check or money order for 
$4.95 and mail it to Bird Master, Greenvale, 
L. I, N. Y¥. Your birdhouse will be sent you by 
return mail. What's more, your money back if 
you're not fully satisfied. 


Postpaid to you, only 4-95 


DAVE BUSHNELL says, 


MY 14-PAGE BOOK ! 
STOP BEING CONFUSED 
ABOUT BINOCULARS! 
Binoculars are something you buy only 
once in a lifetime. Know what you're 
buying before you invest. Investigate! 
yY . ener 


33 FAMOUS BUSHNELL MODELS | 
$s] 95 
UP 


High powers — in- 
cluding our ex- 
tra-wide field 
“Rangemaster.” 
Precision optics. Featherlight. 
Leather case incl, Easy pay plan. 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL! 
KNOW before you BUY! 
Name of Local Dealer on Request 
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SPIRIT BIRD OF THE 


Guasslonds 


Sporting a new name, the 

upland plover, now called 

upland sandpiper, may be 
getting a new start. 


By William C. Grimm 


F SOME day, while driving 
through the open country, you 

chance to see a long-legged, long 
tailed, slim-necked, and small-headed 
brown bird alight on a fence post 
hold its pointed wings aloft for a 
moment and then gently fold them 
you may be quite sure that you 
have seen that spirit bird of the 
grasslands, the upland plover.* Your 
first impression is apt to be that 
here is a shorebird, strangely out ot 
place in pasture fields and daisy 
flecked meadows. But a shorebird 
it is, although merely in relation 
ship, for this bird shuns the shores 
in favor of the rolling seas of grass. 
It is not a plover, but a sandpiper 
which has many plover-like and even 
dove-like traits. 

* Contributors ¢ judu 

all this Inrd (Bartramea 
sandpiper See 

Dennite ¢ 
torial Pole 
1, February 19 
Subypect f udu Field 
Notes, Vol. 4 ‘ ‘ 9 l 60. It is 
likely that the next r sed ex ‘ of the “A.OL 
Checklist of North American will use the 


common names proposed } ese irticle The 


Editors 
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The upland sandpiper is truly a 
bird of the open spaces. Its original 
home was the western prairie, and 
it probably extended its range east- 
ward to the Atlantic Coast only after 
the white man converted a_ large 
part of the prevailing forest into 
farms of spacious pastures and mead 
ows. A few generations ago it was 
a common inhabitant of rural areas 
throughout the Northeast; and on 
the vast prairies of the Midwest it 
existed in almost unbelievable abun- 
dance. In those days it was consid 
ered to be a very fine game bird. 

When America’s vast flocks of pas 
senger pigeons were all but gone, the 
market other 
birds, among them the upland sand- 
Its flesh delighted epicures, 
birds 


hunters turned to 
pipe! 
and carloads of the were 
shipped to the markets. There were 
no closed seasons or bag limits on 
the birds in those days, and year 
alter vear the slaughter continued 
until they were so thinned that they 
hung on the very brink of extine 
tion. In 1919, Dr. Thomas S. Rob 
erts writing in a biennial report of 
the Minnesota State Game and Fish 
Commission stated: 

“Filty years ago it (the upland 
sandpiper) was present all through 
the summer, everywhere in the open 
country, in countless thousands. Now 
it is nearing extinction. Here and 
there an occasional breeding pan 


mav vet be found, but they are 


lonely occupants of the places where 
their ancestors dwelt in vast num- 
bers.” 

Fortunately the upland sandpiper 
was spared the ill fate of the passen- 
ger pigeon, the Eskimo curlew, and 
the heath hen. It is now on the road 
back, slowly increasing as a result 
of long years of protection. 

The birds usually reach thei 
breeding grounds* * sometime during 
the latter part of March or during 
the month of April after a winter's 
sojourn on the pampas of southern 
South America, some 7,000 to 8,000 
miles away from their summer home. 
Some night, if you are in upland 
sandpiper country, you may hear a 
rolling trill, infinitely sweet and mel- 
low; a voice drifting out of the sky 
that might be mistaken for the whis- 
tling of the wind, were the night not 
so calm. Thus the upland sandpiper 
eloquently announces its arrival. It 
has done so since time immemorial. 
What a loss it would have been to 
us had that sound become but a 
vague memory. 

Courtship begins almost as soon 
as the birds arrive. Then their eerie, 
long-drawn whistled calls come more 


“A OD } 
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“A long-legged, slim-necked bird alighted on a fence post, and held its wings aloft . 
Photograph of upland sandpiper (upland plover) by Maslowski and Goodpaster, 


Shrill and penetrating, 


frequently. 
conditions, they 


under favorable 
may be heard at a distance of a half 
mile or more. This call, once heard, 
is never to be forgotten, for it 1s 
unlike any other bird call. It is a 
prolonged and wind-like  whistl 
which starts with a tree toad-like 
rattle, ascending in the first part and 
descending in the second, like whip 
whip whee-ee-ee-loo-oo-00! At: times 
the bird will ascend in great circles 
into the sky, then plummet earth 
ward. On the ground the male will 
sometimes approach his prospective 
mate with a peculiar hopping mo 
tion, at the same time uttering mu 
sical twittering notes; then he may 
fly away a short distance, returning 
again and again to repeat the per 
formance. Although the upland 
sandpiper’s normal flight is swift 
and buoyant, on the breeding 
ground it often indulges in a waver 
ing flight much like that of the 
smatler spotted sandpiper 

A nest of the upland sandpiper, 
hidden among the tall grasses of a 
June meadow, is not at all easy to 
locate. It is modestly built for it 
consists merely of a hollowed out 
space in the earth, sometimes lined 
At times 
the nests are placed in tufts ol 


with a few blades of grass 


grasses or sedges in comparatively 
open situations; but, generally, they 
are artlully concealed. True to shore 
bird tradition, the upland sandpiper 
lays the usual complement of four 
eggs which may vary from pinkish 
or olive-bulf to greenish-white, quite 
The eggs 
are usually laid sometime between 
mid-May and mid-June 


evenly spotted with brown 


The young are running about by 
the latter part of June. Although 
they are able to leave the nest al 
most as soon as they are hatched, 
they are at first quite weak and too 
timid to investigate much of the 
world about When 
half-grown the downy youngsters are 
clumsy-appearing for their long legs 
seem to be all out of proportion to 
Both ot the parent 


them about 


their bodies. 
birds show great concern for their 
progeny, and will defend them cou 
rageously even against superior odds 
The mother 
feigning injury in order to lure an 
invader from the vicinity of het 


will olten resort to 


youngsters, and both birds often 
vigorously protest the presence of an 


intruder with their cry of alarm—a 
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In its food habits, the upland 


rapid and emphatic 


sandpiper is one of the farmer's 
staunchest friends. The greater part 


of its food consists of grasshoppers, 


crickets, weevils, cutworms, army 
worms, white grubs, and many 
others. Experts who F ve made a 


study of the bird's food tiabits claim 
that almost 97 per cent of its food 
consists of such animal matter. The 
rest is made up of weed seeds and 
a small amount of waste grain which 
they glean from the fields after the 
harvest 

Those who live with the upland 
sandpiper often affectionately call it 
the “quailie”’; the name, of course, 
being suggested by certain olf its 
melodious notes which resemble 
those of quail. Not many years ago, 
the bird books considered the name 


ol “plover” as utterly inappropriate 

the bird was not a plover but a 
sandpiper—and that it should prop 
erly be referred to as a sandpiper. In 
the bird's scientific name, Bartramia 
longicauda, the Bartramia honors 


the Quaker naturalist from Phila 


delphia, John Bartram; its specific 
name of longicauda simply means 


long-tailed. 

lo know the upland sandpiper is 
to love it, for no bird adds so much 
charm to the expanses of meadow 
or prairie. They are not so uncom 
mon in our farming sections today. 
I have seen them many a time in 
the expanses of field and meadow 
surrounding Pymatuning Lake, in 
Crawford County; and I have ob- 
served them elsewhere in various 
parts of Pennsylvania. One can only 
regret that when they leave the san¢ 
tuarv of the United States in late 
\ugust or September, and return 
to their ancestral winter home in 
the grasslands of far-off South Amer 
ica, they are even today slaughtered 
by the market gunners. Given more 
adequate protection on their winter- 
ing grounds, there is little doubt 
that their numbers would soon be 
greatly augmented. Would that more 
of these spirit birds of the grasslands 
could return to us each spring, to 
utter their weirdly wind-like and 
mourntul love calls from the skies. 


The history of the upland sand 
piper in the rich farming section of 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, may 
be typical of its past throughout the 
agricultural regions of the East. Dr 
Herbert H. Beck, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, who has studied 
the bird extensively, believes that it 
first came to Lancaster County about 
1810, by which time broad farm 
helds had replaced the primeval for 
est. Since 1821, Dr. Beck has con 
ducted periodic censuses of the birds 
on tour Lancaster County tracts 
bach of these tracts, containing from 
one-and-a-hall to two square miles 
was typical upland sandpiper habi 
tat. Prior to 1913, when the bird was 
removed from the game list and be 
came a protected species these census 
weas provided some of the choicest 
shooting to be tound in Lancaster 
County, if not in the entire eastern 
part of the United States 

Dr. Beck's record of field sports 
kept continuously for over half a 
century, shows at least 150 upland 
sandpipers on census area D (sec 
census table) on July 16, 1906. He 
well remembers a similar tract where 
he saw at least 300 birds about 1890. 


In Lancaster County the shooting 


A PENNSYLVANIA CENSUS 


OF UPLAND SANDPIPERS 


season used to begin on July 15; by 
September | all of the birds had lett 
on their southward migration. A 
marked decrease in the upland sand 
piper population of the County be 
gan about 1910. Dr. Beck's census 
figures are both interesting and en 
couraging. Although the number of 
birds counted on the tracts has shown 
considerable fluctuation, there has 
been an upward trend in recent 
years. lIract B, now the Lancaster 
Municipal Airport, is today the most 
used breeding ground in Lancastet 


County 


Census of Upland Sandpipers on 
Four Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Tracts Made By Dr. Herbert H. 


Beck 
Iract \ B ( D Total 
1921 (Aug. 4) 12 3 $ $ 21 
1922 (Aug. 3) 8 9 l 4 22 


1923 (Aug. 9) 23 36 1 18 78 
1925 (Aug. 8) I : 
1936 (Aug. 4) 5 22 i il 12 
1937 (Aug. 4) I1 28 ] 
19389 (Aug. 3) 14 75 0 5 94 


1941 (Aug. 4) 94 65 0 2 16) 
1945 (Aug. 8) > 2 12 2 
1947 (Aug. 6) 23 82 l 2 108 
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“A nest of the upland sandpiper, hidden among the tall meadow 
grasses, is not easy to find.” Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


“True to shorebird habit, the upland sandpiper lays four eggs...” Photograph by Ben East. 
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The snow-trail of a cottontail rabbit told its own story, but 


it took watchful waiting to solve 


By William Byron Mowery 


| yes several years alter I began 
doing what a friend humorously 
relerred to as “collecting rabbit 
tracks,” I was puzzled no end by cer 
tain huge cottontail leaps which | 
occasionally saw in the snow. It was 
comparable to coming across the 
trail of a man who had been walk 
ing along at an ordinary stride, but 
every now and then had taken three 
or four gargantuan ones ol 25 or 350 
feet cach. 

Phough I didn't see the record ot 
these tremendous rabbit jumps very 
olten, | did run onto them enough 
to show that they were a part of a 
rabbit's routine. Just as definitely 
they were none of the halt-dozen 
kinds of rabbit hops and leaps I was 
familiar with but something very 
special, 

In just hopping around to feed on 
play, a rabbit covers only from one 
To three feet per hop. In its first 
burst of speed when flushed from its 
form, it averages four or five feet per 
jump. In full, straightaway flight, 
to escape a fox or coyote, it will do 
six to eight feet per leap, with an 
absolute top (in my records, at least) 
of nine feet. But these super-duper 
leaps ranged from 12 to 15 feet! Fun 
thermore, they seemed entirely with 
out rhyme or reason. In the snow 
I'd see where a cottontail had been 
hopping along ordinarily, then sud 
denly had taken three or four ol 
these huge jumps, then back to ordi 
nary ones again. 

In my field notes, chiefly about 
rabbit feeding habits and the home 
range of individuals, | had the ex 
planation of the big hop all the time, 
in the form of scattered clues; but 
somehow [| hadn't put those clues 
together. My point is that reading 
snow trails correctly and understand 
ing them tully can be a recondite 
business, 

lo the knowing eve 
snow trail can tell quite a story, and 


an animal's 


often it yields information obtain 
able no other way. For instance, the 
habits of the rare pekan or fisher are 
known very largely from its record in 
the snow. To be sure, some trails, 
like the deer's or the skunk’'s, are 
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The 
Mystery 
of the 


not too imlormative and may be 


monotonous, but others are so en 


grossing that you'll follow them 
across two counties. Of our common 
animals the weasel and fox are, to 
me, the most interesting to snow-trail 
and study. But the cottontail is high 
on the list, and some surprising new 
knowledge about this odd, likable 
litthe creature has come from. its 
snow record. 

By this record you'll discover that 
the home range of a rabbit is aston 
ishingly small. Give it a den-shelter 
against vile weather, and a dense 
covert or two against the sudden 
swoop of enemies, and it will live its 
whole life contentedly within an acre 
or $0, especially if its range touches 
that of another rabbit, with which 
it can play. You'll discover that it’s 
not a creature of the deep night, as 
commonly supposed, but of the eve 
ning and dawn twilights. True, when 
the moon rides high it does cavort all 
going 

little-known play 


mostly through its 


night, 
queer, intricate, 
maneuvers with other rabbits; but 
during pitch-dark times it runs little 


if anv. You'll also learn that it’s a 


\ a 
eM 
it i 


. cm 


very abstemious eater and can get 
along fine on a dibble of coarse, un 
palatable food at which most othe: 
nibblers and browsers would turn up 
their noses. While it prefers those 
plants which stay green all winter, 
it readily eats bark, dry grass, twig 
ends, pine needles, and suchlike, and 
a frozen apple seems a feast for it. 

Most of the complaints about rab- 
bit depredations in orchards and 
gardens are ill-founded. For county 
agents and others | have many times 
investigated these complaints, and 
four times out of five the damage is 
referable to the groundhog or to 
meadow mice (Microtus). As stated, 
a rabbit eats very sparingly—a couple 
of ounces in the evening and a cou 
ple in the morning twilight. Pound 
lor pound a groundhog eats approxi- 
mately 15 times as much as a rabbit. 

Contrary to popular belief, espe- 
cially among hunters, a rabbit does 
not run its fastest uphill but on the 
level. However, it does seem to run 
lastest uphill because there it out 
distances a dog or fox more easily 
than on the flat. 

\s for its enemies of the winter 
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night, the list is so formidable that 
a person wonders how the cottontail 
ever manages to survive at all. The 
weasel, cat, owl, fox, covote, Ivnx, 
woll and still others hunt it continu 
ally and with great skill, vet the rab 
bit not only holds its own against 
them all but spends most of its time 
in play! The snow record explains 
its success. After a bit of study, you'll 
begin to recognize the rigid safety 


patterns of a rabbit's movements 
when it feeds or plays. An invisible 
tether of instinct keeps it from get 
ting more than three or foun jumps 
away trom a hole or covert. This is 
just one example, and a rather sim 
ple one, of these complex salety pat 
terns 

Occasionally, it’s true, you do see 
where a rabbit trail ends with tragic 
abruptness in a tew flecks of blood 
and the telltale sweep of big pinions 
on the snow, or in a few draggles ol 
fur where an ambushed fox scooped 
up a cottontail, gave ita quick brain 
bite and lugged it off. But for every 


one of these sad little tableaux vou 


will see many dozens olf encounters 
where the rabbit's safety habits kept 
it from harm. 

You hear it said all the time that 
the rabbit is a timid, furtive animal. 
Now I wonder about that. You'll see 
one of these places in the snow where 
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a fox or owl missed a rabbit by 
inches, and a few hops farther on 
that rabbit starts nibbling calmly on 
a crabapple twig. That doesn’t seem 
to me any sign of a timid, cowardly 
nature. The rabbit just isn’t a fight 
ing animal. All its) instincts are 
geared to fleeing and escaping, and 
death hovers over it so constantly 
that it takes danger in an apparently 
nonchalant manner 

In the midst of all these familiat 
stories, there was that unexplained 


hop. I knew it was no sort of feed 


ing, Hight or scare jump. Nor was it 
a “spy hop’—where an animal leaps 
up high to see over vegetation—be 
cause the huge leaps nearly always 
occurred in little open areas where 
there wasn't any 


from my observations of rabbit play, 


vegetation. And 


I was fairly sure it had no connection 
with that. 

Phen, one brilliant winter night, 
I saw a cottontail, in fact two of 
them, actually making this tremen 
dous leap and under circumstances 
which explained it instantly. 

During the fall of this particular 
year three wild rabbits, living in a 
brushy little grove at the edge of my 
yard, had been coming out at twi 
light and cavorting around on a level 
terrace outside my study window 
With a few tiles and a box I buiit 
them a fine, dry shelter-den just in 
side the grove, and they took to it 
thankfully when winter 
Tom, Dick, and Harry I called them, 
but along towards the middle of Feb 


came on. 


ruary I was compelled by good and 


sufficient reason to change this to 
Tom, Dick, and Mary. 

On the night in question a large 
cottontail stranger appeared on the 
terrace. I found out later, by track 
ing him, that his home range was a 
little clump of pines 400 yards away 

a far distance indeed for a rabbit 
to journey. 

For a while after the stranger ap 
peared, Tom and Dick confined 


themselves to stamping their leet at 
him, as buck rabbits (and some peo- 
ple) do. No doubt they were telling 
him that they'd butt his brains out 
it he didn’t go back where he be 
longed. But the stranger paid no 
attention to them. His interest was 
centered on Mary nibbling at a cab 
bage head I'd staked up in the mid 
dle of the terrace. 

Then, as | watched, | saw Tom 
take a quick litthe run, somewhat 
like the approach run of a broad 
jumper, and go sailing through the 
au on one of those tremendous leaps. 
\nd another, this one arching high 
up over Mary and the cabbage head. 

Immediately the stranger cotton 
tail set out to show what se could 
do along that line. He took the mo 
mentum run and gave three leaps, 
even more tremendous than Tom's. 
Those three leaps carried him nearly 
all the way across that 50-foot tet 
race. Twice more this strange per 
formance was repeated, the two buck 
rabbits hopping around and across 
the terrace like two outlandish Mex- 
ican jumping beans. 

Well, there it was, at long last, 
and no doubt about it. A “show off’ 
hop. A part of the rabbit mating 
ritual. A display of male prowess, in 
rabbit terms. Evidently in the eyes 
of a doe cottontail the ability to hop 
big is a very impressive point. 

When I went to my notes and ex 
amined them, I saw that all my rec 
ords of the puzzling, oversized leaps 
referred to February or March (the 
mating season Come ident with snow), 
and that these leaps occurred only 
when one or more other rabbits were 
around to watch the jumper. 

Clearly the cottontail strange 
out-hopped Tom and presumably 
Dick, too—and by all the rules of the 
game he should. have taken over 
the winner—while Tom and Dick 
retreated to the far corner of the 
grove and gnashed their teeth. But 
it didn’t work out that way, and 
don't ask me why. A good many of 
those pat rules and sayings about 
the outdoors and its creatures don't 
hold water too well. Anyhow, as I 
discovered the next morning, by the 
snow-trail story, the — cottontail 
stranger left soon after the exhibi 
tion of big-hopping and returned to 
his home pine thicket. Once again 
Tom, Dick, and Mary 
playing and consorting around on 


now, it Was 


the moonlit terrace 


What science sets out to discover, it 
may not always find. When its incidental 


discoveries help mallards and wood 


ducks, we may be thankful for 


SOME 


>UR BRISES 


By Henry L. Yeagley* 


cay mystery of how wild birds 
find their way to their summer 
nesting areas in the North and thei 
warmer wintering grounds in the 
South is one that man has been pon 
dering for centuries, It is now well 
established that single birds, or pairs 
ol wildtowl, consistently find then 
way back and nest year alter year R F S F A R 8 H 
within a lew hundred yards of a gis 
en spot where they first nested. But 


p \ : | 


are guided, in their unerring return N 
For 2,000 years or more homing pig Drawing by Clara May Hankins \ ay" 


we don't know what it is that guides 

them, or by what mechanism they 
‘ 
\ 


eons are known to have navigated 


over hundreds of miles of unknown 
territory to return to the areas and 
lolts where they were reared and 
trained. In 1943 a hypothesis ol bird 
navigation known as the magnetic 


* Dr. Veagley is Associate Profess 
at the Pennsylvania State College 
mulated his theory that birds are ses 
earth's magnetic helds thr 
to the forces produced by 
f these influences, he belhewes, involve a set of lines 
that, together, form a navigational gridwor ! 
which a bird, through correlating its instantaneous 
land speed, can fly to its home wr to related 
points on the gridwork at pomts other than its 
home Dr Yeagley'’s experments with homo K 
pigeons have supported his theory The Editors 


vertical-coriolis theory* was set up 
at Penn State. During the following 
eight years, with the support of the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps and the 
Wildlife Research Group at the 
Pennsylvania State College, consid 
erable experimenting with this the 
ory was carried out with hundreds 
of Army homing pigeons. Although 
the results of this work gave cre 
dence to it, it was not conclusive, and 
many ornithologists, zoologists, and 
other scientists proposed that further 
done with 


experimental work be 


Ww ild birds. 


Alte1 
species it seemed that ducks, and 


a careful study of available 


especially wild mallards, would be 
best to raise and train for the hom 
ing experiments with wild birds, 
since they are tractable and also their 
eggs are relatively easy to obtain. For 
two years mallard ducklings hatched 
from eggs secured from the Monte 
zuma National Wildlife Refuge in 
northern New York State, and 
downy ducks furnished by the State 
of New York Conservation Depart 
ment, were raised and trained in an 
improvised mud-pond 
on the Pennsylvania State College 
farms. By the time the colony in- 
cluded one- and two-year-old ducks, 
which had been trained to return to 
the pond consistently from an aver- 


(bulldozed) 


age distance of 35 miles in about as 
many minutes, the College farms 
asked for the return of the duck 
mud-pond area. It was in pasture 
land which had previously been used 
for exhibiting prize sheep and cat 
tle. It had been lent to us for the 
pigeon navigation experiments in 
1944, flor one or possibly two years 
at the most, and was still being held 
for our bird experiments eight years 


later. 


= il 
| he trained mallards were quickly 
transferred to a natural pond out on 


the edge of the College property. 
Here we anticipated that the ducks 
would be hard to manage in order to 
get them into crates to be transport 
ed for their training flights. In this 
we were mistaken as the mallards, 
raised and trained by us, easily 
adapted themselves to the new situa 
tion. They came into a wire enclo 


sure on the shore at each feeding 
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time where we could — readily 
crate them. The unexpected part of 
the new set-up was what brought this 
part of the work to a close. We now 
found that the experimental homing 
and training flights from this time 
on meant numerous visits to every 
duck pond that the birds came te. 
Thus it often took from a day to a 
week for the ducks to return rather 
than the previous minute-per-mile 
speed with which they returned to 
our original pond. Since the ultimate 
object was to follow these birds by 
airplane, as has been previously done 
with the homing pigeons, to deter 
mine their “homing” flight pattern, 
it was apparent that in their new 
environment they could not be used 


for this purpose. 


’ 
iia the College farms were no 
longer available we took a bold step. 
The College authorities graciously 
allowed us to build a small pond, 16 
feet wide, 28 feet long, and six inches 
deep, made of galvanized iron, on 
the roof of the four-story Physics 
Building to see whether or not the 
mallards could be successfully raised 
and trained io return there. Al 
though we had many warnings that 
it could not be done, 24 mallard 
ducklings were raised and trained 
without the loss of one. In the early 
stages, we fed the ducks grass cut- 
tings from the College golf greens, 
which we kept in deep freeze, and a 
standard “growing-feed.” Later we 
led them, each week, duck pellets, 
grass cuttings, and a thousand min 
nows. 

When winter came a_plate-glass 
rool was placed over one-third of the 
pond area and a stream of slowly 
1,000 watts ol 
electric heating cables, kept the pond 


running water, and 


free of ice even on 20-degrees-below 
vero nights. The ducks behaved here 
much as they had on the two previ 
ous ponds. They spent 90 per cent 
of the time on the roof pond, even 
though the 20,000 square-foot gravel 
rool was available to them. They did 
move over it freely though, when 
they desired. The roof freed the ex 
periment from possible loss of duck 
lings by rats, crows, and hawks 
which were potential hazards to ou 
experimental birds on the farm and 
on the natural pond. Now the only 
serious drawback was that on the 
maiden flying voyage of each bird, 
it would invariably lose altitude and 


land on the College campus. This 


necessitated a manhunt at least once 
but usually not more than twice for 
each bird before it learned to return 
to the roof of its own accord. 

In January 1952, plans were laid 
to obtain and test other kinds of 
ducks for the homing experiments. 
Smaller ducks seemed more desirable 
because a much larger number of 
them could be raised and maintained 
in the limited space. Also in view cf 
the fact that the Physics Building 
rool was not damaged, nor even 
dirtied by the birds, an enlargement 
seemed expedient. Accordingly, in 
the summer of 1952, a new pond 24 
feet wide by 70 feet 
inches deep was built. It has a 24-by 


long by six 


24-loot landing area, a like area with 
a wooden floor above, which in turn 
is covered by a plate-glass rool, and 
a 24-by-22-foot area covered by poul 
try netting. Mallards, black ducks, 
wood ducks, and blue-winged teals 
now occupy this structure divided 
into three main corridors which sep 
arate the ducks according to species 
or size. It is the rearing of the downy 
wood ducks and the experience and 
findings gained thereby that is the 
primary purpose of this article. 


hyn 
| he first step was to get a permit 
from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Washington, D. C., to raise 
these migratory waterfowl in) cap 
tivity. ‘This was readily obtained. 
Then it was learned that Dr. Albert 
Hochbaum © of Delta, Manitoba 
would furnish some blue-winged teal 
eggs and that the Montezuma Na 
tional Wildlife Refuge would sup 
ply blue-winged teal and black duck 
eggs. The Pennsylvania State Game 
Commission readily furnished a per 
mit to obtain wood duck eggs but 
when it came to collecting these it 
was a difficult matter. Hundreds of 
iniles of automobile driving and doz 
ens of phone calls netted exactly 
nine eggs, only six of which were 
lertile. Continued perseverance com 
bined with high-pressure sales talks 
to the state game wardens and their 
superiors finally yielded a grand to 
tal of 55 wild wood duck eggs. It is 
a matter of record that not too many 
back the little 
“woody” was dangerously low in 
known, 
wildlife conservationists have been 


years wondertul 


numbers. As is also well 
and are working assiduously to rem 
edy this situation. Consequentiy it 
is readily understood that game wat 


dens, knowing of only a few wood 
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duck nests, including those in boxes 
they themselves had put up, wer 
reluctant to relinquish them for an 
experiment. 

\s previously stated we had been 


advised and again that it 


again 
would be virtually impossible to es 
tablish a colony of ducks on the root 
of the Physics Building. Now we 
were likewise cautioned that the rais 
ing of wild wood ducklings, othe: 
than by their natural mothers, was a 


heart-breakingly difficult task 


in order to get some preliminary 
experience, 36 domestic wood duck 


eggs were obtained early in the 
spring so they would hatch a week 
or two betore the first of the wild 
ones. The man who turnished the 
domestic eggs warned that, although 
not quite as difhcult as the wild ones, 
even the domestic ducklings ollered 
quite a problem when a domestic 
hen or a wood duck mother was not 
used. The general advice of all do 
raisers and some literature 
keep 


the ducks away from water except 


mest 
seems to be—il you must trv, 


lor drinking. Start their feeding with 


good lively maggots, with a later 
mixture of maggots and ground beet, 
then beef and growing-leed, and 
finally duck pellets, ete. 


the moving maggots attract the at 


Presumably 


tention of the newly-hatched, highly 
nervous, and agitated duckling and 
he pecks at them, thus furnishing 
him with his first food whether he 
wants it or not. This quickens his 
appetite and thus he forms the habit 
ol eating more and more. Finally 
when those that survive get to the 
“growing-leed” stage, the problem is 
us simple as with mallard ducklings 
or any other easily-raised species. 
The first 36 domestic eggs pro 
duced 25 extremely healthy and nat 
ural ducklings. Alter sleeping in the 
incubator for 24 hours they began 
climbing back and forth between its 
two chambers and were promptly 
removed to a waterproof wooden 
box im the basement near the incu 
bator. Its floor consisted of a four 
loot by eight-loot by three-quarte: 
mich plyboard, and its sides were one 
inches 


quartet inch = plyboard, 16 


high Iwo large window. screens 
were laid over the whole in anticipa 
tion of much climbing and attempt 
ed escapes. In the box we put a 100 


chick 


quart-sive watering fountain, and a 


capacity oblong brooder, a 


trough containing commercial start 
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o 
ing 


leed. It was kept clean by cover 
ing the floor with newspapers and 
renewing these twice daily. 

When the ducklings were placed 
n their new home they did all that 
had been prophesied: they trantical 
ly climbed the sidewalls, raced back 
and forth, jumped constantly, land- 
ing forcibly on their bellies until it 
became agonizing to watch them. 
They appeared to behave like hu 
mans who were violently deranged 

One by one 12 litthe woodies fell 
over and died; they had expended 
every ounce ol their limited energy 
and still had not attained that un 
known something that their natures 
demanded betore their minds could 
have the peace and quiet necessary 
to their well-being. Only 11 survived. 

But these had not had the “pre 
scribed” maggots, due to a misun 


derstanding with the laboratory 


which was to have supplied them. 
When the first six wild 


would hatch a week later, we rea- 


woodies 


soned, the maggots would be avail 
When, 


in a week's time, the first wild wood 


able and all would be well 
ies did hatch they were allowed a 
21-hour quiet sleep in the incubator 
alter which the trials and tribula 
tions of the experiments were re 
newed., 

The six young wood ducks now 
began a frenzied climbing, jumping, 
and running Perhaps they were 
obeying the impulse that, in the 
wild, would get them out of the nest 
in a hollow tree to rejoin their moth 
water. Ol 


weren't in a hollow tree or in a wood 


er in the course, they 
duck nesting box, and their mother 
was not around. So we hopetully of 
lered innumerable active maggots 
and drinking water, but the maggots 
didn't work and hasty phone calls to 
experienced bird men brought only, 
We're sorry, but this is just as we 
found it ourselves—perhaps a few 
will live for you to experiment 


with.” 


A: this juncture Dr. Ward M. 
Sharp of the Pennsylvania Coopera 
tive Wildlife Research Unit recalled 
that he had once had experience 


with a clutch of downy trumpetet 
swans he was attempting to raise 
while following all of the known 
rules. Reasoning that the cygnets 
preferred to drink and then eat, he 
decided to put them in water, which 
turned possible failure into success. 

We decided to put the rules aside 


and drop the six weakened ducklings 
into water and observe what would 
happen. A small galvanized iron 
tank was hastily fabricated and wa- 
ter run in it to a depth of three 
inches. Then a handful of grass cut- 
tings was scattered over the surface 
and the ducklings dropped into it 
from a height of about four feet. 
The result was amazing. 


Fach duck, on striking the water, 
began to dunk, drink, swim beneath 
the surface, and flap its winglets in 
the fashion of an adult duck. Within 
five minutes they were in and out 
of the tank several times and had 
begun to eat the crumbs of a com- 
mercial starting-feed scattered on the 
floor. After about 15 minutes on and 
under the water they seemed to be 
getting wet to the skin, so they were 
eased under the brooder. 

The problem now was to deter- 
mine how often and how long to al- 
low them in the water. At first 15 
minute intervals were used until a 
sun lamp and other heating lamps 
could be set up over their living 
area. By the second day an ultra 
violet sun lamp was placed three feet 
above the dry area and two 250-watt 
heating lamps were hung up at the 
same height, with one directly ove 
the miniature pond. Under these 
conditions the ducklings were al- 
lowed to be in the water an hour at 
a time, three times each day. A 
drinking fountain and metal trough 
with dry starting-feed was before 
them at all times, and grass cuttings 
were always floating on the water. 
Most of their time they spent eating 
grass. The ducklings went under the 
brooder about once each hour and 
spent a similar amount ol time eat- 
ing dry food or using the pond if it 
were available. A fenced-in area, 
four-by-eight feet, was constructed on 
the outside lawn and on all days 
when the sun was shining (this was 
during June and July) the ducklings 
were allowed on the water as much 
as they desired. Under these condi 
tions they divided the time about 
equally between the brooder and the 
water, and at no time did they get 
soaked to the skin while in the direct 
sun's rays, 

\s more and more groups of wild 
wood ducklings hatched they were 
allowed their 24-hour sleep after 
which they were tossed from greater 
and greater distances into the water 
to more nearly imitate nature. Rais- 
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ing the remaining wood ducklings 

became just as routine, and far more 

pleasurable than raising the mal 

lards. Of the 55 wild wood duck eggs A two-year old mallard 
obtained, three were infertile and returns to the pond after 
one contained a dead, fully devel a night flight. 
oped, embryo. Ot the 51 fertile eggs, 

51 hatched, and the ducks are all 

flying about in their home on the 

roof of the Physics Building, except 

one, which accidentally got caught 


ee ee atest 


in a hanging piece of nylon cord and 


oe eet 


died before it could be released. 
Although the work with birds at 
the Pennsylvania State College was 
originally undertaken to test the 
Penn State theory of wild bird navi 
gation, it has inadvertently shown 
(1) how to establish a vear-round 
mallard duck colony on an artificial 
mud pond in a field, (2) how to 
establish a year-round mallard duck 
colony on the roof of a four-story, 


flat-root building and (3) a new, ap- 
Dr. Yeagley with wood ducks on the 


roof pond of the Physies Building. 


Some of the wood ducks hatched in an incubator and raised on the roof 
pond, Black-headed duckling on right is a black duck-mallard hybrid. 


ek we a — --* 


parently satisfactory and reliable ” 


way of raising the hard-to-start wild 
wood ducklings. 

With these side-accomplishments 
which seem to be of importance to 
bird propagation, it is planned to 
reorganize the whole program. Un 
der the new scheme, the bird naviga 
tion investigation will be one of sev 
eral kinds of research. Atl of these 
will dovetail together in advancing 
not only ornithological science in 
general, but in helping in the tre 
mendously important job of perpet 
uating wild birds increasingly threat 
ened by man’s disruptions and dis 
tortions of the earth’s natural wild 


life areas 


For 300 million years an ancient animal of the sea has 


survived. Only man is a threat to its continued existence. 


By Carl N. Shuster, Jr.* 
| URING the late spring and early 


summer, as the waters from the 
Gull ol 
progressively 


Mexico to Maine become 
warmer, horseshoe 
crabs” migrate from the deeper bay 
waters to the land to mate. They move 
across the bottom with an ungainly 
gait or swim gracefully on their 
backs at the surface of the water as 
they approach the shoreline at high 
water time. Usually the males pre 
cede the females to the beach where 
they patrol the shallow water, seem 
ingly anticipating the arrival of their 


mates. Very few of the lemales reach 


* Mr. Carl N. Shuster, Ir., 
ology at Rutgers University, tl 
of New Jersey, is making a study 
history and geographical distribut 
rabs.” He i colle ki 
n these animal 
Maine. Other coll 
from Yucatan and 


the beach unattended after passing 
through this vigilant stag line. 

Ihe female makes her way with 
the male to the beach at the water's 
edge. It is picturesque under a full 
moon to see the dark shells of hun 
animals at the 


dreds of mating 


water's edge, surrounded by the glis 
tening frothy foam of the surf. Each 
female scoops a shallow nest out of 
the sand and in this she deposits a 
clutch of several hundred eggs. ‘The 
gentle churning of the water ove 
the eggs insures fertilization Phe 


pair moves on and sand is washed 


over the nest, sealing it until the 
next high tide a month later. As the 
tide ebbs the mating pair takes up 
another nesting position at a lower 
level. They make several nests on 
each spring tide and then return to 
the mud flats to feed. 

Horseshoe crabs instinctively select 
the highest tides of the month dur 
ing which to lay their eggs, but the 
difference in the rise and fall of the 
tidal water in different localities 
causes variations in the spawning 
behavior. Along the Atlantic coast, 
south of Cape Cod, where there is 
less than a 6-foot difference between 
high and low tide the nests are made 
along the beaches at the high-water 
line. Where the rise of the water 
exceeds 10 feet, as in Cape Cod Bay 


ODweee? OF THE 


HORSESHOE CRAB 


and northward, the spawning areas 
are not at the highest water line but 
are usually lower on the beach. The 
weathe r, too, has al marked etlect on 


Ihe author’s sons compare a living horseshoe 
crab with its likeness on the sun dial of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. Photograph by the author. 


A mating group of horseshoe crabs along the 
New Jersey shore of Delaware Bay. Photo- 
graph by Thurlow C. Nelson. 


+ 
Bay shore photographed by John K. Terres. 
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spawning behavior. For example, 


during a prevailing northwesterly 


wind in the Cape May region of 
Delaware Bay, the horseshoe crabs 
do not come in to the New Jersey 
shore to spawn, but remain oflshore 


until it is calm again. 


During the breeding season and, 
later, throughout the spring and 
summer, the adults wander over the 
intertidal mud flats in search of food. 
They are voracious feeders and may 
be found partially or wholly buried, 
leeding upon various marine worms 
and solt-shelled clams. Within two 
weeks alter the horseshoe crab’s eggs 
are laid, the shell of each egg splits 
and lets water into an inner mem 
brane which becomes inflated like 
a balloon. If we dig the eggs out 
of the nest we can see that the mem 
brane is transparent, and that it 
provides a wonderful showcase in 
which to watch the little embryo 
develop. Now it has room in which 
to grow. Soon the buds of its limbs 
grow into legs which begin to move. 
The little animal, still within the 
egg, Is now in a constant state of 
animation busily kicking this way 
and that, but always it is on its back 


because it is top-heavy. 


In about a month the churning 
motion of a tide washes away the 
sand covering the nest and ruptures 
the membrane. This liberates the 
tailless larvae which are now carried 
down to the mud flats by the tidal 
currents. 


The small creatures crawl and 
swim about, leading an active life 
in spite of the fact that they do not 
need to search for food. Their tood, 
the remnant of the egg yolk, is neatly 
“packaged” within their digestive 
tract. When this built-in food supply 
is used, the animal molts for the first 
time. After this initial molt the 
young horseshoe crab has a tail and 
its body shape fully resembles that 
of the adult. It now feeds on minute 
organisms that live in the ooze that 
covers the surface of the mud flats. 
Ihe small animal sheds its shell 
more than once during the first sum 
mer and wanders about the flats, 
feeding on'ever larger organisms. 
When fall approaches the small 
horseshoe crabs stay on the mud 
flats, burying themselves to escape 
the cold water and ice, but the par 
ents begin a great exodus to their 
winter habitat in the deeper waters. 
As the years go by the little horse 


shoe crab grows larger and larger. 
During early summer, weeks before 
molting actually occurs, a soft new 
underneath the hard 
outer shell. This new skin is wrin 
kled and pleated like an accordion. 
\t molting time the forward edge 


skin torms 


of the horseshoe-shaped shield splits 
and the animal struggles to emerge 
from its old shell. ‘The molting ani 
mal is aided in its struggles by an 
internal pressure created by an in 
creased amount olf water in its tissue. 
\s it emerges the pleats unfold and 
the skin hardens to form the new 
shell. 
With 


horseshoe crab increases its lineat 


each molt, the growing 


dimensions about 25 per cent. It 
stops molting when it reaches adult 
hood, but the exact number of years 
of development prior to adulthood 
is not known. Nine to 11 years seems 
a reasonably close estimate, but it 
may be even longer. 

loday there are only two regions 
in the world where you may find 
horseshoe crabs. One of these is the 
coastal waters of Asia trom India 
to Japan, 
around the Dutch East Indies and 
the Philippine Islands where three 
species have been found. The other 
region is the Atlantic 
North America from Maine to Yuca 
tan. Here there is but one species, 
This geogra 
phical distribution occurred some 60 


including the waters 


coastline olf 


Limulus polyphemus. 


million years ago when all of the 
horseshoe crabs left European waters, 
never to return. ‘The seas where Eu 
rope now stands were the center ol 
this dispersal, one group migrating 
westward; the others eastward. 
Ihe horseshoe crab was well 
known to North American Indians 
who sometimes ate them, and olten 
used the pointed tail to arm the 
tips of their fish spears. When the 


Europeans first came to the New 


World they were already familiaa 
with the living animal, since the 
Asiatic species had been imported 
earlier from the Far East, as a curi- 
along with commodities of 
trade. The horseshoe crab, which is 
more closely allied to the ancient 


osity, 


sea-scorpions and to modern scor- 
pions and spiders than it is to the 
true crabs, was at first mistakenly 
identified as a crustacean by Euro- 
peans who called it the king crab. 
More descriptive are the American 
names of “horseshoe” or “horsefoot 


Continued on Page 167 
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Adult California condor near its nest, characteristically holds 
its wings high after alighting. Photograph by Carl B. Koford. 
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REPORTS TO YOU 


The Washington Scene 


When a Republican administration replaces a Dem- 
ocratic one in Washington, or vice versa, it is quite 
usual that there are many changes in top adminis 
trative personnel. As a practical matter, this is almost 
essential in order to assure full cooperation in the 
execution of policies. Your Society never takes sides 
as between Republicans and Democrats. Neither does 
it express its views on administrative as distinct trom 
policy questions. It never advocates the appointment 
to or removal from governmental office of any indi 
vidual, but recommends those qualifications which 
in its opinion, should apply to any such ofhce. We 
regret that we shall not now be able to continue to 
work with the recent heads of several bureaus con 
cerned with conservation matters. However, we shall 
work with whoever may be appointed to fill those 
positions We do not propose to become enmeshed 
in controversy over how far up or down the line Civil 
Service regulations should apply. We do believe that 
if personnel eminently well-qualified are removed, 
they should be replaced by persons with at least equiy 
alent qualifications, and not by persons appointed 
for political reasons without reference to special qual 
ifications for the job. 


‘Give-Away’ Bills in Congress 


We referred on page 108 of the May-June issue of 
this magazine to the “Stockmen’s Bills” introduced in 
this session of the Congress. There has been a lot ol 
political talk about the “give-away” character of the 
policies of the present federal administration. This 
originated at the time of the battle over the so-called 
off-shore oil or tidelands bill. In that case, however, 
the administration and the Congress were not giving 
away anything. They were simply confirming the title 
The ‘“Stockmen’s 
sills,” however, would, if enacted, force the federal 


that had always been in the states. 


government to “give away” property to which the 
federal government does have title. There has been 
quite a rash of “give away” bills introduced at this 
session, having to do with mineral rights which the 
government acquired through purchase or gift, and 
which the supporters of the bills would like to return 
patent 
aways” that it seems to your President unlikely that 


to prior owners. These invelve such “give 
any of them will be enacted. It is usual to witness the 
introduction of this character of bills whenever there 
is a complete change of administration. 


Condor Report Is Issued 


Research Report Number Four, “The California 
Condor,” by Carl Koford of the University of Cali 
fornia, is now available at a price of $3.00 per copy. 
It is the result of many years of field research under 
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By John H. Baker 


President of the National Audubon Society 


ihe guidance of Drs. Joseph Grinnell and Alden H. 
Miller of the Vertebrate Zoology at 
Berkeley. It is a fine of work and well 
Moreover, it is important from the 


Museum ol 
piece 
worth reading. 
standpoint of conservation of this threatened species 
The California Fish and Game Commission was to 
hold a hearing May 21 at which the issue would be 
argued as to whether the Commission should with 
draw the live-trapping permit for two California con 
dors which it issued last year to the San Diego Zoo. 
Phe efforts of the Zoo to trap two condors on private 
lands outside the boundaries of the Condor Refuge 
in California had, so far, proved unsuccessful. The 
U.S. Forest Service had refused the use of the permit 
within the boundaries of the Condor Reluge which 
lies within the Los Padres National Forest. At last 
accounts, the Commission had not taken any further 


action following the hearing. 


Everglades Park Boundaries 


Considerable Florida 
against extension of the boundaries of the Everglades 
National Park. Representative Papy of Key West re 
cently introduced local bill H.R. 859, which would 
have that effect. 


are voted for by other members of the legislature as 


pressure is developing in 


Customarily in Florida, local bills 
a matter of courtesy. The chances are, however, that 
Mr. Papy’s bill will be killed, as it deals with matters 
The stirring up 
of sentiment in opposition to extension of the Park’s 
This is 
due to the desire of certain landowners and oil intet 


which are far from local in character. 
boundaries will, however, probably continue. 


ests not only to retain mineral rights indefinitely, but 
induce the state to attempt to get back from the fed 
eral government the mineral rights that it deeded to 
the latter, and then induce the state government to 
lease those mineral rights to them. In our opinion, the 
boundaries of this Park should be based on knowledge 
of water flows and quantities, rock structures, soil 
facility of patrol, and estima- 
tion of need for proper public recreational uses. On 


conditions, wildlife use, 


that basis, it would seem that the northern boundary 
of this Park should be the south side of the Tamiami 
Prail from the new dike, just west of Krome Avenue, 
west at least as far as to include all the lands which the 
Collier interests at Everglades have set aside in escrow 
with the state government, for inclusion in the Park 
when and if legislation authorizing such inclusion be 
enacted. 


Control Floods at the Source 


A new item of importance in the Department of 
\griculture’s appropriation bill, as amended by the 
House Appropriations Committee, is $5,000,000 for a 
program of watershed protection to be carried out 
under the supervision of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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This would finance pilot plant work on small tribu 
taries throughout the country. This action constitutes 
a break in the log jam and, if the program be properly 
carried out, should lead to general adoption of that 
method of flood control, as contrasted with the tre 
mendously expensive and relatively ineffective and un 
economic construction of great dams and other down 
stream structures Characteristic of recent policy of both 


the Army Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 


Vigilance—the Price of Conservation 


It is encouraging that the U.S. Court of Appeals of 
the Fighth District, has recently upheld the executive 
order prohibiting aircraft flights over three roadless 
areas of the Superior National Forest of Minnesota 
Among the many threats to the maintenance of our 
national parks, wildlife refuges, and wilderness areas 
that may well be mentioned at this time are the 
renewed drives to lop off areas of the Olympic Na 
tional Park for the same reasons that motivated simi 
lar effort in 1947; 
and Wildlife Service the right to cut timber in the 
Okclenokee National Wildlife Refuge in Georgia; the 
desire of the Regional Forester to permit lumbering 
in the wilderness area of the Chiricahua National 


the desire to obtain from the Fish 


Forest in Arizona; and the apparent desire of the Army 
to envelop, through land acquisitions, and presumably 
eventually to absorb the Wichita National Wildlife 
Refuge in Oklahoma, which was visited last year by 
over 700,000 people. Truly, vigilance is the price of 


conservation as well as of liberty. 


License Sales Soar 


Evidencing the growth of interest in hunting and 
fishing, as well as in population, we learn that during 
the fiscal year ending June 50, 1952 the sale of duck 
stamps reached an all-time high; 2,167,767 stamps were 
sold, bringing to the Fish and Wildlife Service $4,335, 
534 for establishment, development and maintenance 
of the waterfowl refuge program. During the fiscal 
1951, 16,260,699 fishing licenses 
were sold in this country, producing a gross of $35, 
54 BRO 


year ended June 30, 


Come to Camp! 


The summer seasons of our three camps for adults 
will be well under way by the time you read this col 
umn. Most of the 5,507 graduates of these camps have 
been making effective contributions to the furtherance 
of conservation and public understanding of its im 
portance in the communities in which they live and in 
the organizations to which they belong. The outward 
ripples of their efforts, their convictions, and abilities 
are becoming increasingly evident throughout the na 
tion. We cannot too strongly urge all those interested 
in nature and the conservation of natural resources, 
whether they be ergaged in teaching or other forms 
of youth leadership or not, to experience through en 
rollment and active participation in the camp pro 
gram the inspiration and satisfactions which those who 
have graduated so enthusiastically afhrm 
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Flamingos in Cuba 


Robert P 
flamingo matters, and is much gratified to have located 


\llen has recently been in Cuba on 


a last year’s nesting site with some 2,000 mounds. This 
year, however, it has, up to now, been deserted. It 
appears that, in spite of the fact that the area lies 
within the “National Flamingo Refuge” and that en 
forcement is in the hands of the Cuban Navy, the 
custom of netting the young and selling them for food 
We hope that, 
through bringing this situation to the attention of 


still prevails in that part of Cuba. 


Cuban conservationists in Havana, action may be 
taken to improve this situation before the breeding 
season of the flamingos in 1954. 


Audubon Scholarships 


Last year 121 camp scholarships for well-qualified 
persons were financed by garden clubs, Audubon So- 
cieties, other organizations, and individuals. This con- 
stitutes a fine project for every Audubon branch and 
athliate. It is pleasing to report that the City Gardens 
Club of New York has this year contributed 16 such 
scholarships, involving $1,440, half of which are to 
apply to the camp in Maine and half to that in Con- 
necticut. The funds were obtained from that club's 
spring garden tours. 


Convention Dates 


The annual ‘meeting of members of the Society is 
scheduled to be held on Tuesday afternoon, Novem 
ber 17, 1953 at Audubon House in New York City. 
[he annual convention will begin on Saturday, No- 
vember 14, and end with the annual dinner on Tues 
day evening, the 17th. The nominating committee for 
directors this year consists of Mr. G. Lister Carlisle of 
Norfolk, Conn., Chairman, Mrs. Robert C. Wright of 
Haverford, Penna., and Mrs. Paul Moore of Con- 
vent, N. | 


SANCTUARY FOR COYOTES 


\n upset in nature’s balance of wildlife has brought 
the much-hunted coyote a break in Colorado—at least 
from about 40 ranchers comprising the TPoponas 


Grasslands Protective Association. ‘These ranchers 


have posted about 40,000 acres of land they own 
or control in southern Routt County against the hunt 
ing, trapping, and poisoning of coyotes. E. T. Wilson, 
Colorado Game and Fish Department trapper at 
Yampa, says the ranchers complain that the destruc 
tion of coyotes through hunting, trapping, and poison 
ing, has so greatly reduced their numbers that ranches 
are now greatly over-populated by rodents, especially 
field mice and jackrabbits, two species of wildlife on 
which coyotes feed. The ranchers’ chief complaint 
is against the use of such non-selective potsons as 
formula 1080. The Toponas Grasslands Protective 
\ssociation was organized in 1952. Its president is 
E. C. Shindort, of Toponas, and its secretary-treasuret 
Vint Carnahan, of Excerpt from Weekly 
Newsletter, May 23, 1953, Colorado Game and Fish 
Department 


Loponas 
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ODYSSEY OF THE HORSESHOE CRAB 


Continued from Page 163 


crab” and “horsefeet” as they are 
called by the fishermen of New Jer- 
sey. “Swordtail crab” and “pan crab” 
have also been used, the latter by 
the colonial fishermen who used the 
empty shells to bail out their boats. 

The horseshoe crab has also been 
used in several other ways. Fisher- 
men quarter the egg-laden females 
for lobster and eel bait, and farmers 
have fed them to their chickens and 
hogs. The largest numbers of horse- 
shoe crabs are used to make fertilizer. 
Although they are steadily decreas 
ing, thousands of these animals are 
still captured for this purpose along 
the shores of Delaware Bay in special 
traps that resemble fish pounds. 

Numerous scientific experiments 
have been performed upon the horse 
shoe crab. Studies of its heart ac 
tion, the function of its blood, its 
nervous system, and its visual sense 
have received the most atiention. 
Results obtained by studies of these 
comparatively simply constructed 
animals have aided biologists in ex 
plaining biological mechanisms in 
more complex animals 

Besides man, many animals prey 
on the horseshoe crab. In spite of 
its well-armored 
adult left stranded and overturned 
on a beach by a high tide is subject 
to the predations of the larger shore 
birds and other animals. Its skin has 


appearance aniy 


several weak spots on the undersur 
face of the body and can be easily 
torn open. The younger, thinnet 
shelled animals are the most vulnet 
able. Occasionally the ungainly male 
spider crab catches and overturns 
one of these younger animals and 
makes a meal of it and other crabs, 
particularly the blueclaw crab, feed 
upon them. However, the greatest 
loss of life is at the beginning, when 
salt-water fishes, eels, and shorebirds 
follow along alter the mating pairs 
or dig in the sand to feed upon the 
newly-laid eggs or the larvae 

Despite the animals that prey 
upon the horseshoe crab and upon 
its eggs, and other conditions that 
determine its populations, it has sun 
vived successfully for more than 300 
millions of years. The test of time 
has not found it wanting in the abil 
ity to meet successfully all situations 
that threaten its survival except its 
destruction by man. 


Hedges for 
Songbirds 


A LEAST 19 species of songbirds 
nested in the summer of 1952 
in “new type” shrub and tree plant 
ings being studied by the Illinois 
Natural History Survey. Of the 19 
species found and identified by thei 
nests, slightly more than 70 per cent 
were warblers, field or song spat 
rows, catbirds, brown thrashers, o1 
robins. 

The figures are based on numbers 
of nests found in fence row plant 
ings during the past few months by 


Illinois Natural History Survey re- 
searchers in Champaign, Vermilion, 
and Piatt counties and in the Crab 
Orchard Lake area of Williamson 
County. 

Bird watchers, farmers, and othe 
wishing to enlist the 


landowners 
help of birds in controlling insects 


may be interested to learn that 
above-average numbers of nests were 
found in pure plantings of multiflora 
rose, also in a mixture of multiflora 
rose and Morrow's’ honeysuckle. 
However, mixed plantings contain- 
ing red cedar proved to be almost 
twice as popular with the birds as 
either of the others.—J/llinois Natu- 


ral History Survey, Urbana, Illinois. 


Hedgerow of Osage orange, Maclura pomifera, in early spring. 


Same hedgerow in summer. Photographs by John K. Terres. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


Audubon Photography Tours 


At last you may view nature photography at its best. 


For the first time traveling exhibitions of outstanding wild 
litle photographs are now available for your community, Exhi 
bitions, combining the photographs of well-known nature 
photographers—Alfred M. Bailey, Howard Cleaves, Allan 
Cruickshank, Fran William Hall, Bert Harwell, Robert C 
Hermes, Karl H. Maslowski, Roger Tory Peterson, Olin Sewall 
Pettingill, Jr., 
National Audubon Society and put on view in muscums, public 


and others—have been brought together by the 


libraries, schools, colleges, assembly halls, and other public 


meeting places, 


The Ogre 


These Audubon Photography Tours—from thrilling flight 
pictures of gannets on Gaspe Peninsula to unusual photo 
graphs of tree frogs, praying mantises, flying squirrels, and 
other creatures—may be brought to your city by writing 
Photography ‘Lours, National Audubon Society, 1130) Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, New York 


the best of the best nature photographers in 


These superb photographs, 
Imerica—are 
salon pictures in 16x20 mounts. Two samples, the praying 
mantis (below) and tree trog (right) are herewith rc produced 


to give you a preview of the Audubon Photography Tours 


ek i 
go, a 
fanit ie? 


Robert C. Hermes 
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Swiftness in flight, running 
ability, the size of a bird, the 
size of its eggs and the time 
required to hatch them—each 
may contribute to its perpet- 


vation. A Texas zoologist 


compares some interesting 


Gord Kecorde -- 


GREAT AND 


By Osmond P. Breland” 


fips RE are probably more peo 
ple interested in birds than in 
Many 


of the accomplishments of birds are 


any other group of animals 
well known. Aside from bats, birds 
are the only vertebrates that can truly 
fly, and, one need only see a_ bird 
swoop down from a great height and 
capture a minute insect, to realize 
its keenness of sight There are 
many additional accomplishments of 
birds, however, that are not so famil 


lar to many people 


How Fast Can Birds Fly? 


Belore the invention of airplanes 
and stopwatches, there was much 
speculation as to the maximum 
speed which birds attained in flight. 
It was thought that birds flew fastest 
when they were migrating, and even 
some biologists postulated that cer 
tain species flew 400 to 500 miles pet 
hour. It was later found from timed 
flights of birds that these estimated 
ridiculously exagge1 


speeds were 


ated. 


* The author, a professor of zoology at the 
University of Texas, Austin, has taken some of 
his facts and figures for this article from the 
accredited publications of the late Major Stanley 
Flower, an English biologist The Editors 
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Data available 
indicates that certain swilts and fal 
fastest of the flying 


at the present time 


cons are the 
birds. ‘T'wo species of Indian swilts 


have been timed over a_ two-mile 
course and found to average 170 to 


200 miles an hour for this distance. 

Ihe cloud swifts of the West In 
dies, which in flight appear and dis 
appear so rapidly, have been esti 
mated to fly at least 150 miles pet 


hour The European peregrine, 


olten used in talconry, has been 
timed at a ground speed of 180 miles 
an hour during a dive, and the duck 
hawk of the United States has been 
stated to attain a speed of 165 miles 
an hour. 

Ostriches and other flightless birds 
may make up for their inability to 
fly by their running speed. By actual 
timing, ostriches have been found 
to run 50 miles an hour, and they 
are probably the swiltest of the run 


ning birds 


The Sizes of Birds 


Cock ostriches have been known 
that were eight feet high and with 
a weight of more than 300 pounds. 
They 
birds, but the extinct moas of New 


are thus the largest of living 


Zealand were even larger. Relatively 
complete skeletons of these flightless 
birds have been found which indi- 
cate that the largest may have at- 
tained a height of 12 feet. A similar 
group of extinct birds, the elephant 
birds of Madagascar may have been 
heavier, but they were not as tall as 
the New Zealand moas. 

Some hummingbirds are larger 
than sparrows, but within this group 
are the smallest birds in the world. 
Helena’s hummingbird from Cuba is 
probably the smallest species. ‘This 
feathered mite has a minute body 
approximately two inches long to 
fairy-like 
wings, each of which is one inch in 


which are attached two 
length. 

Even some encyclopedias err when 
discussing the largest wingspread of 
living birds. Thus we find figures of 
16 to 17 feet freely given for the 
wingspread of the wandering alba- 
tross. Actually, the largest wander- 
ing albatross ever measured had a 
wingspread of 11 feet, 4 inches. This 
is probably the greatest wingspread 
of any living bird, but some people 
believe that the South American 
condor is even larger than the alba- 
tross. Many ornithologists agree that 
the California condor has approxi- 
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mately the same wingspread as the 
South American form. Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy of the American 
Natural History, gives 
a measurement of slightly more than 


Museum of 


10 feet for the wingspread of a con 
dor shot off the coast of South Amer- 
ica. This is the largest authentic 
measurement so far taken of one of 
these birds. 

The wingspread of another North 
American bird, the trumpeter swan, 
is near to that of the condors. Biol 
ogists, in a recent study of trum- 
peter swans, measured one individ. 
ual with a wingspread of 10 feet, 


2? inches. 


The Proportions of Birds 


For the smallest wings in propot 
tion to its body size, the kiwi, a 
flightless New Zealand bird about 
the size of a chicken, will almost 
certainly rank first. Its wings are so 
reduced that they cannot be seen 
unless one pushes the body feathers 
aside. Once this is done, small fin 
ger-like stubs representing the wings 


Drawings by Clara May Hankins 


can be found. These feeble struc- 
tures are, of course, no more useful 
to the kiwi than appendixes are to 
human beings. 

We usually think of humming- 
birds as being noted for their small- 
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ness, but in proportion of length of 
beak to body size, one species prob 
ably exceeds all other birds. This 
is a South American form, appro- 
priately called the swordbill. ‘These 
birds, which obtain nectar and small 
insects from long tubular 
have beaks approximately five inches 


flowers, 


long. One might even say that the 
beak 
longe 


“wags the bird” since it is 
than the remainder ol its 
body. 

For the largest sizes of beaks, pro- 
portionate to body size, records are 
held by some of the hornbills and 
toucans. The massive beaks of these 
birds are supposed to assist them in 
reaching for fruit upon which many 
Most of these beaks 
are hollow, and thus not as heavy 


of them teed. 


as they appear, but in some African 
hornbills they are solid. This fact 
has contributed to the destruction 
of these birds because natives use 
their beaks for carving love charms. 
\s a consequence, hornbills are rela 


tively rare in many areas. 


The Sizes of Birds’ Eggs 


Representatives of practically all 
vertebrate groups, except birds, give 
birth to living young, but all birds 
lay eggs. Most birds incubate thei 
eggs with the heat from their bodies. 
In view of the fact that all eggs are 


quite similar in structure, their range 


in size is truly amazing. Some hum- 
mingbirds lay eggs that are barely 
a quarter-of-an-inch long, while the 
ostrich produces eggs that weigh 
several pounds and may be six o1 
seven inches long. Such an egg has 
a bulk equal to more than a dozen 
hens’ eggs, therefore a single ostrich 
egg would take care of the break 
fast requirements of a rather large 


family. 


The eggs of ostriches seem large 
compared with those of most living 
birds, but they are small compared 
with those of the extinct elephant 
birds of Madagascar. Almost com 
plete shells of these giant eggs have 
which will hold 
more than two gallons of liquid and 


been discovered 
have six times the capacity of an 
ostrich egg. 


The kiwi of New Zealand lays the 
largest egg in proportion to its body 
size of any known vertebrate animal. 
A kiwi weighs about four pounds; 
one of its eggs may weigh a pound 
and be five inches long. 


The Incubation Period 
of Birds’ Eggs 


Anyone who has raised chickens 
knows that the incubation period of 
a hen’s egg is about 21 days. As a 
rule, the larger the egg, the longer 
the incubation period, but the length 
of incubation does not always paral 
lel the approximate egg size. For 
example, hummingbirds’ eggs, the 
smallest known, require 14 to 15 days 
to hatch, yet, some sparrows’ eggs, 
which are larger, require only 12 to 
13 days. 


The eggs of the cowbird that lays 
its eggs in other birds’ nests, has an 
incubation period of Il to 12 days, 
occasionally 13, and even 14 days. 
Olten the cowbird egg hatches be 
lore those of the rightlul owner of 
the nest. The cowbird, being olde: 
than the other youngsters, cam more 
than hold its own in competition for 
lood, and it may even push the 
smaller birds from the nest. 

\s might be expected, the longest 
incubation periods are found among 
the larget Surprisingly, the 
ostrich egg hatches in a shorter time 
than those of some of its smatllet 


birds. 


cousins. The ostrich egg takes only 
about 42 days compared with ap 
proximately 60° days required for 


cassowary and emu eggs. 


How Long Do Birds Live? 


The length of life of birds has 
probably been exaggerated 
than any other fact 
Swans, birds of 


more 
about them 
prey, and parrots 
are the most famous of these alleged 
Methuselahs. Reported bird ages in 
clude an eagle of 104, a vulture of 
118 and a parrot of 120. Biologists 
who have investigated this matter in 
recent times have failed to produce 
a single centenarian among birds! It 
is admitted that some might live 
longer than modern authentic rec 
ords indicate, but we must look up 
on all such reported extreme ages 
with suspicion until they are veri 
fied. Reasonably — well-established 
bird ages include an owl of 68, an 
eagle of 55, a condor of 52, and a 
pelican of 51. These birds all lived 


in Captivity. 


Some of the smaller birds live for 
a surprisingly long time. A cardinal 
of 30, an English, or house, sparrow 
of 23, and a canary of 22, all seem 
reasonably well established, although 
all of these were caged birds. 


THE DESERT 


P= TORTOISE 


Wild pets are more interesting and useful to science if their 
owners make observations about them. 


By Lillian E. Miles 


( NE summer morning a number 
) of years ago, out on the south 
ern rim of the Mojave Desert in 
California, a large desert tortorse 
ambled along the railroad tracks 
The heat of the summer sun had 
dried the succulent roots upon which 
it usually fed, and so, according to 
the custom of its kind, it was migrat 
ing to the foothills where vegetation 
was more abundant and where it 
could more easily dig to water. A 
young man picked it up and brought 
it to Mrs. W \. Crump of San 
Bernardino, Calitornia 

Mrs. Crump named the tortorse 
“George” and tried to find from 
books how he should be cared tor 
One book said that the desert ton 
toise lives on insects and requires 
no water, but George ignored the 
insects and showed a prelerence tor 
the pool made by the garden hose 
Also, Mrs. Crump found him eating 
the grass in the backyard, and she 
discovered that he particularly liked 
apples, carrots, and lettuce, and that 
he would eat cabbage if there was 
nothing else to be had The desert 
tortoise is a vegetarian and likes 
to dig in the dirt Mrs. Crump 
read that it hibernates, so in the 
fall she put George in a box, expect 
ing him to go to sleep, but he stayed 

The 

the desert 


thern part 
. t Ne 


of carapace of 
length of about 
slow, plodding desert tortoise is related t 
Berlandier’s tortoise of southern Texas and Mex 
ico, and the gopher tortoise of the southeaster: 
United States The Editors 
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iwuke until Christmas. If he had 
been allowed to “dig himself in” 
he would probably have been hibet 
nating by the tenth of October 
George seemed discontented with 
Mrs. Crump’s first kindly but mis 
guided attentions and tried to run 
iway on many occasions. However, 
vhen an understanding was finalls 
established between them he settled 
down to a peacetul existence in the 
backyard. After he had lived alone 
lor two years, Mrs. Crump acquired 
Martha, a female desert tortoise, to 
Martha ts 


smaller than George, but neither tor 


be a companion for him 


tose has increased in weight OT S1/¢ 
since Mrs. Crump has had them, 
other than the weight they gain be 
lore hibernating and the amount 
they lose during hibernation 

The tortoises have no visible ears, 
but they are actually sensitive tosound 
md come when called, often trom 
1 distance of a hundred yards.** 


Lhere 


Crump’s yard, 


are small trap gates about the 
built so their dog 
can come and vO as he pleases The 
tortoises also use them, by choice 
ind not necessity, as they 
markably 


chicken-wire fence apart as easily as 


strong and can 


one could with a pair of metal-cut 
ting shears 

The plague of dandelions in the 
vard has ceased to exist for Mrs 
Crump because the tortoises never 
permit a single plant to grow. In 


summer they eat at about nine in 


the morning and five in the alter 
noon,*** and two apples and three 
carrots per tortoise represent a day’s 
rations. The desert tortoise does not 
have fully developed teeth, but his 
“gums” are the curved horny edges 
ol the jaw, and they are razor sharp. 
He takes a nice round bite of carrot 
or apple and swallows it whole. He 
is not aggressive and never bites o1 
snaps viciously as snapping turtles 
do. 

Next to food, the tortoises enjoy 
the spray of the garden hose. Mar- 
tha, the female tortoise, gets about 
two feet in front of the hose spray 
and digs a hole. She digs awkwardly 
but effectively, flipping dirt and mud 
up on her back. She waits until the 
water runs down and fills the hole, 
then she crawls into the pool and 
stays there from 30 to 40 minutes. 
George waits until she has finished 
digging, then he, too, ambles over 
and gets into the water. 

When not eating or bathing the 
tortoises spend much time in their 
underground burrow, for, in spite 
ol being desert animals, they do not 
like to be in direct rays of the sun. 
Ihe tortoises show a decided ner- 
vousness when placed upon a nar- 
row box above the ground, but will 
climb an almost perpendicular hill, 
or even a few feet of chicken-wire to 
reach food. Sometimes when no food 
is about they climb anyway, seem- 
ingly for the pleasure of exploration. 

It is rather unusual for desert tor 
toises to mate in Captivity, but after 


* Desert tortoises, like all reptiles, are quite 
sensitive to heat and cold. They are active in the 
irly morning and late afternoon, between the 
ld of the desert night and extreme heat of the 

1 ilso during cool periods after thunderstorms, 
During the hottest periods of the day, they rest in 
t shade of shrubs, rocks, or in their burrows. 
lesert tortoise kept in strong sunlight too long 
ild probably die.—-The Editors 
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George and Martha had lived to 
gether in the backyard for five years 
they mated. During the two weeks’ 
mating season George walked much 
more rapidly than usual and carried 
his head high. He was very aggres 

Once 


he found the wheel of the auto 


sive and gave way to nothing. 


mobile inh his pathway and pushed 
against it for half an hour beltore 
he turned aside 

Ihe tortoises have mated twice 
lth Whine VCcars During thei second 
mating, Mrs. Crump’s next door 
neighbor had acquired a number ol 
male tortoises and these animals 
usually so quiet and peaceful, 
fought among themselves. One could 
plainly hear their shells clashing.* 
Their object seemed to be to ove 
turn each other. Whichever accom 
plished this won the fight. ‘The victor 
paid no further heed to his van 
quished foe, but walked away with 


his head in air, leaving his rival to 


. 


™ 
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The gentle, plodding desert tortoise, frequently picked up by travelers and carried 
home, is now protected by law in California. 


Ordinarily, desert tortoises do not travel far. Of several, marked by Charles M. 
Bogert in the Mojave Desert, California, one was recovered two years later only 
150 vards from where Bogert had found it. Photograph by Paul J. Fair. 
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turn back over as best he could. Con 
trary to popular belief, these tor 
toises usually can right themselves 
after being turned on their backs, 
but it requires time and a struggle 

The tortoises first mated in Au 
Martha 


laid her first eggs. For two weeks she 


gust.* The following June, 
ate nothing at all, while she pre 
pared her nest in the sand. With her 
powerlul front leet she scooped out 
a large hole slanting two or three 
feet back into the earth. It was 
shaped much like a Mexican water 
jar, smaller at the top and enlarged 
below. The nest faced cast toward 
the morning sun. 

Martha laid nine eggs, and the 
laying required about 30 minutes 
Beginning some distance down in 
the hole she laid her first egg, cov 
ered it with finely powdered dirt, 
and tamped it down with her hind 
legs. Working upward she laid het 
eggs in a symmetrical row, and cov 
ered each one carefully with about 
an inch of dirt. The eggs, shortly 
after they were laid, felt cool and 
were about an inch-and-a-half in di 
ameter, almost perfectly round, and 
a pure white. They had a shell al 
most like a hen's egg 

When the clutch was laid, Mar 
tha walked maternal 
duties were completed. She never 


away. Her 


returned to the nest, nor did she 
take an interest in the baby tortoises 
when they hatched. The eggs were 
incubated by the warmth of the soil 
in which they were laid, and the in 
cubation required from 105 to 120 
days (three-and-one-half to four 
months), depending on the earth's 
temperature. 

When Martha laid her first clutch, 
Mrs. Crump did not know how long 
it would take the eggs to hatch. Some 
people said 13 months, others said 
one month. From time to time Mrs 
Crump broke eggs to see if they were 
fertile, and found that the baby tor 
toises were developing. From the last 
egg laid, a baby tortoise emerged 
on the 105th day. That was several 
years ago and he is still alive and 
well. He now measures three-and 
one-half inches wide by five inches 
long and at his 
growth it will probably take him 
10 to 15 years to reach maturity. 


present rate of 


* Mating is usually in early spring but it is 
thought to continue for several months. Two t 
six eggs are laid by the female anytime between 
June and October so that the record of nine 
egus for these captive desert tortoises is more 
than the usual number The Editors 


Martha laid a 
second clutch of nine eggs. Five tor- 
toises hatched 120 days later. After 


Three years lates 


the eggs were 110 days old they were 
dug up and placed in the sun, where 
one could see the live youngsters 
moving about inside the shells. Ap 
parently the strong light and the 
heat disturbed them 

At birth the baby tortoises were 
about the size of a silver dollar. 


Then 


than those of the older tortoises and 


shells were lighter-colored 
much softer, but within a year they 
were as hard as those of the adults. 

As soon as they hatch the babies 
go immediately into the soft earthen 
nest their mother prepared for them 
four months betore and they do not 
emerge until spring. During hiber 
nation, they eat nothing and they 
live through their first hibernation 
on the residue of the egg volk lett 


in their bodies 


While the eggs were incubating, 
the adult desert tortoises were get 
ting ready for winter. They ate al 
most continually and gained more 
than a pound in weight Phen 
movements became more and more 
sluggish. Martha did most of the 
digging of the winter cave. She dug 
with her front feet and kicked the 
dirt backward with her hind ones, 
throwing it 15 or more feet in this 
way. George watched her and rested. 
When she had finished digging he 
went in and made the hole large 
to accommodate his larger body 
Their cave-like tunnel reaches back 
under the house a distance of 25 or 30 
feet. They use the same burrow each 


year but enlarge it occasionally. 


They go into their hibernating 
den about the fourth of October, 
but go in and out of it for a few 


+ 


days. They seem to be weather 
prophets par excellence and are re 
markably sensitive to changes, per 
even 


haps to barometric pressure, 


before weather changes occur. Ap 
proximately March 15 they come out 
of hibernation. They weigh a pound 
health and 


their 


or two less, but thei 
appetites are unimpaired by 
seven month's sleep 

tortoise is the only 
tortoise native to California. Most 
“turtles.” 
Although they are related to the 
giant 
Islands which sometimes weigh as 
much 


The desert 
people call them desert 
tortoise of the 


Galapagos 


1s 300 pounds, one of the 
largest known specimens of the des 


ert tortoise weighed around 20 
pounds. No one knows how long 
they will live. A desert prospector 
states that he kept one for 40 years, 
that it was full grown when cap- 
tured and apparently in its prime 
when a camp marauder took it away. 

Each of the Crump tortoises has 
1% center shell-patterns on its back 
and about these 13 center patterns 
fluted, shell-like 


are 26 scallops. 
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Audubon 


Sanctuary 


Family Home Near Valley 
Forge Open to Public 


By John B. Ehrhardt 


Audubon, Pa.—The numerous visitors 
to Valley Forge may be unaware of an 
other historic shrine just opened to the 
public at Wetherill Corners three miles 
by road from Washington's Headquar 
ters in the national park. Early in the 
spring of 1951, the park commissioner 
of Montgomery County acquired the 
first American home of John James Au 
dubon on Perkiomen Creek. Along with 
the purchase went 122 acres of wood 
land, now developed as a sanctuary and 
public recreation spot. 

The year of purchase was a lost year, 
so far as the public was concerned. 
Under the terms of the sale, the previous 
owner was allowed to occupy the hom« 
until November; all of the following 
year was needed for restoration and 
preparatory work. ‘The building was 
opened to the public early last month 
and contains a notable collection of 
original Audubon folios and_ artifacts 
connected with the great naturalist. 

The public has been fortunate in 
this addition to the list of historic sites 
since the land and homestead had never 
been out of the hands of the Wetherill 
family which purchased it from Audu 
bon in 1813. The house is substantially 
unchanged since that day and even the 
outbuildings date from a period hardly 
newer, 

The great stone manor house, built 
in 1762, was the center of a lead-mining 
operation which young Audubon was 
destined to supervise. During the Revo- 
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Under the microscope each shell pat- 
tern is outlined by 13 lines or ridges. 
Some people believe that one can 
tell the age of a tortoise by the num 
ber of lines surrounding the shell 
patterns on the back, but of those 
examined, from newly hatched to 
full-grown, all had 13 lines. 


In captivity, the tortoise has a 


formidable enemy the red ants, 


which bite the comparatively soft 


folds of skin about the neck, some 
times causing the death of young 
tortoises. Either in or out of cap- 
tivity the automobile is a menace 
to them if they get into the street 
or roadway. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see one that has _ been 
crushed by a car whose driver failed 
to see the animal in time to avoid it. 
On the desert coyotes and wildcats 


eat tortoises, and desert residents 


claim that tortoise shells often bear 
marks and scratches made by these 
animals. The desert Indians consid 
ered them a staple article of their 
diet, along with snakes and chuck 
awallas. 

Although wild desert tortoises face 
many natural hazards, in the Crump’s 
well-fenced yard Martha and George 
have good prospects for a long and 
apparently contented life. 
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lution the mines here supplied material 
for Continental bullets and the old 
workings are still visited by geologists 


and students of mining 


Penn to Audubon 


The first operations had been carried 
on by John Penn, descendant of Wil 
liam Penn, who sold out to a Frenchman 
named Prevost in 1784 At this time 
the mansion was known as Mill Grove 

Jean Audubon, father of the natural 
ist purchased the site in 1789 but took 
no great interest in its operation. In 
1804, however, he sent his 19-year-old 
son to America, ostensibly to manage the 
mines and smelter; more probably, it is 
believed, the young man was sent abroad 
to escape the Napoleonic draft 


An aura of romance will always sur 
round the coming of Audubon to this 
country. For a long time, popular ru 
mor identified him as the Lost Dauphin, 
the missing son of Marie Antoinette 
In the closing years of her life, Audu 
bon'’s widow made no attempt to dis 
courage the rumors. Every endeavor to 
describe the French interest in the lead 
mines as purely commercial fails to be 
convincing and the 


that Mill Grove, like 
Susquehanna and Bordentown in New 


SUSPICION — pe rsists 


Asylum on. the 


Jersey, was planned as a refuge for roy 
alists 


Preferred Birds 


John James Audubon took little in 
terest in the mines turning instead to 
the rich bird life that still abounds in 
the valley of the Perkiomen. Here he 
perfected the techniques in observation 
and in coloring that were later to make 
him famous. Here too, he met Lucy 
Bakewell 


Ford plantation near by 


whose family owned Fatland 


Audubon soon left Mill Grove and in 
1807, after a visit to France, set up a 
general store in Louisville, Ky., but re 
Philadelphia in 1808 and 


married Lucy. The loving care of his 


turned to 
house and 


successors maintained the 
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the woods through the intervening 140 
vears. Indeed, some of the woodland 
is still in mative state, a tribute to the 
wisdom of William Penn who had de 
creed that one acre of land must remain 
uncut for every five acres that went to 
the plow 

Mill Grove can be reached most con 
veniently from Washington's Headquar 
ters at Valley Forge. Gulph Road in 
the park runs into State Route 23-83 
which crosses a county road to Perkio 
men Junction, about a mile to the west 
Lhe bridge at Perkiomen Junction emp 
ties on to a country road which passes 


the entrance to Mill Grove 

The latter is, as vet poorly marked 
but can be identified by its two stone 
pillars at the first intersection from. thi 
Ancient Union 


Perkiomen — bridge 


Chapel stands on the opposite corner 
Approaching Mill Grove from New 
York and othe 


motorist will prefer to leave U.S. 202 


northerly points, the 


at ‘Lownship Line Road, thus avoiding 


Norristown trafli This road leads to 
Whitehall Road and the latter to U.S 
$22 
To the House 

\t the Jeflersonville fork, old Egypt 
Road to the left runs to Audubon, where 
a left turn at the trathe light will bring 
him to Wetherill Corners with Union 
Chapel and Mill Grove on opposite sides 
ol the first ‘T-intersection. The Audubon 
home is open every day from 10 A.M 
to 5 P.M 

Modest picnic 


There is no admission fee 
facilities are planned 
for Mill Grove but are not as yet com 
pleted. However, a large picnic grove 
is available in the national park three 


miles away 


Many of our readers will remem- 
ber the article, “Sanctuary on the 
Perkiomen,” by George Dock, Jr., 
published in the July-August 1951 
issue of Audubon Magazine. Re- 
prints are available for ten cents 
from the Na al Audubon So- 
ciety.—The Editors 


The headquarters and museum of the Audubon Sanctuary. The curator is J. d’Arcy 
Northwood, former warden of the National Audubon Society, and former executive 


secretary of the New Jersey Audubon 


Society. Photograph courtesy of Raymond 


Middleton, Jr. 


A grackle survives a nesting 


tragedy in a large city to be- 


come the talk of a famous small 


Life started for Caliban in Central Park. Photograph by John K. 


Terres. Young 


grackle (right) photographed by John H. Gerard. 


By Henry S. F. Cooper’ 


BOUT a year ago, on June 15 

Rachel, a l6-yvear old, was walk 
ing on the hot paths of Central Park, 
New York City, on her way to my 
othcee. Her 


caught by a small black object strug 


attention was suddenly 


gling in the grass at the base of a 


tree As she came closer she saw 
that it was a young bird, a tledgling 
covered with down and pinteathers 
Its wings were spread, and it gasped 
for breath as it weakly tried to move 
forward by clumsy eftorts of its wings 
and legs. The small creature was 
nearly dead of heat and exhaustion 
Nearby lay the only 
battered and torn. nest 


refuge it had 
known—a 
which harbored the dead body ol 
one of its nest mates 

The girl's heart was touched with 
carried the bird to my 


pity She 
Dhus 


ofhce in her cupped hands 


Caliban,” the grackle, came into 
our lives. We called him Caliban** 
because he was such an ugling and 
he was black as ink 

When 


to me he was near death. In fact, | 


Rachel brought the bird 


was sure that he was voing to dlie 
He lacked the 


head and lhe 


strength to raise his 
could not open his 
mouth. We gently opened his beak, 
then took some soft, moistened bread 
and pushed it down his throat with 
forceps We 
of cotton tor him ina box, and when 


Rachel left my office 


I thought he had perhaps two hours 


thumb made a nest 


with the bird 
to live 


Rachel called 


( aliban Was 


Kleven days later, 
me on the telephone 
alive all right. She had ted him a 


mixture of hard-boiled egg, biscuit, 


town. 


raw fruit, and cod-liver oil, and he 
had grown so big and his wants had 
become so numerous that he had 
been assigned the only bathroom in 
the apartment. Worst of all, her 
mother said that she had to get rid 
olf him. Rachel did not feel it safe 
to let Caliban go free in Central 
Park because he still was unable to 
feed himself, although he could fly 
after a fashion. Could I do anything 
to help? Fortunately | was leaving 
lor my vacation the next day. I took 
him to Cooperstown,*** New York 
with me. 

The first morning I let Caliban 
loose in our garden. He immediately 
flew and I suddenly realized that his 
flight control was not yet very good. 
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He could only fly up and not at all 
down. He headed straight for the 
sky. It was only by the greatest piece 
of luck that he 


onto the very top of the tallest tree 


managed to catch 


in the neighborhood, and there he 
sat. Unfortunately I had just fed 
him—so I had to wait about an how 
Then 
hunger got the better of him and 


to get him to come down. 


he began to answer my calls. This 
time he did not trust his wings 

but climbed down the tree by hop 
ping trom limb to limb. 

He immediately worked his way 
into our hearts. He utterly and com 
pletely trusted us. When he wanted 
food he didn’t think or hope that 
he was going to get it—he knew he 
was going to get it, and he got mad 
if he didn’t. He was completely lack 
ing in the fear that wild creatures 
seem instinctively to have of human 
beings. He would nestle in the an 
gle of my elbow, and at first, seemed 
to like being stroked. Later he dis- 
liked 
otherwise remained tearless of us. 

\t first 
when we were about, but we put him 


being touched, although he 


we let Caliban go tree 
in an old canary cage at night, o1 
when we were not at home. Grad 
ually, Caliban developed a great dis 
like for his cage. Whenever he was 
locked up he made the house ring 
with his complaints. On one occa 
sion, however, when he became terri 


fied at being caught outside during 


a thunderstorm, he flew to his cage 
like a frightened child and tried in 
every way to get In. 

Gradually we let Caliban free for 
the whole day, only shutting him in 
doors in his cage at night where he 
would be safe from marauders. Soon 
he realized that sunset meant im 
prisonment. One evening, when I 
tried to catch him, he perched on 
our cChimney-top and nothing would 
tempt him to come down. From that 
time on we lett him out both day 
and night and we never discovered 
where he spent his nights. All we 
knew was that he disappeared at 
dusk and reappeared at dawn. In 
the early morning after his first night 
out he came to the kitchen door for 


cook. He 


brought with him 10 or 12 othe: 


a hand-out trom ow 


birds that remained in the’ back 
ground and watched curiously while 
he was being fed. Afterwards he tlew 
away with them but soon returned 
alone. This was the only time that 
we saw him with other birds. 

We came to believe that Caliban 
thought of himself as a human be 
ing. Alter 
attended to all his wants from his 


all, human beings had 
earliest memory. In fact, we thought 
it would have been illogical for him 
to think of himself in any other way. 
If he was in a tree or hedge he al 
ways let us know where he was by 
his peculiar croaking call. If he saw 


us from a distance he was very apt 


Cooperstown, New York, a village of quiet, shaded streets. Photograph by Coopers- 
town Newspapers. 
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to fly to us and alight on the head of 
one of us, or on one of our shoul 
ders. He especially enjoyed climb 
ing all over us, pulling at our ears, 
the buttons of our clothing, or at 
shiny bits of jewelry that we wore 
He was particularly fond of anything 
that glittered or was bright-colored, 
and he loved to tear match boxes 
apart and scatter their contents on 
the ground. He pillered cigarettes 
and cigars, and iced tea time had a 


special attraction for him. The tall 


glasses, the shiny spoons and the ice 
the sprigs of mint and the slices of 
lemon—all these proved utterly irre 
sistible to him. Alter he had become 
tired of playing with these he would 
perch on the edge of a glass and 
try to take a bath in its contents, 
refusing to move even when the 
owner raised it to his lips. If the 
liquid did not suit Caliban’s taste 
either for drinking or bathing, he 
would preen his feathers with it 
Sometimes he used atter-dinner collee 
for this purpose. 

He was very good at walking and 
would follow us around by the hour, 
particularly if we worked in the gar 
den. Whenever we pulled up a weed 
he would rush in to grab any worm 
or insect that might have been ex 
posed. He would often start to tol 
and if the pace got 
too fast for him he would fly to one 


low us on foot 


ol our shoulders to ride. If he seemed 
to want company and saw us inside 
the house, he would fly to the win 
dow sill and tap on the glass with 
his beak. In the late afternoon when 
he often got tired, he was quite apt 
to alight on my shoulder, snuggle 
up to my neck, and go to sleep. Just 
before going to sleep he would usu 
ally talk in a low voice, as if to tell 
me ol the events of the day. 

For about five weeks Caliban was 
our constant companion. It would 
be difheult to evaluate accurately 
the amount of pleasure that he gave 
us. There was a sad side to it, too 
it was obvious that he was adapted 
to human society but not to bird 
society. He lived a lonely life in 
this sense, always on the tringe of 
humanity—never completely with us 

but never with his own kind. He 
also seemed rather indiscriminate in 
his fondness for human beings. Dut 
ing this period he seemed to favor 
me over other people, possibly be 
cause | had the most to do with his 
care. Later on, however, he showed 
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Newcomer from the 


leave him there for the time being 


In one of the most rapid and remarkable invasions in orni- , - Se a 

° P ‘ . On April 23, 1952, Messrs. Richare 
thological history, a foreign species, the cattle egret, has Stackpole, William Drury, and Allen 
become a nesting bird in the southern United States. Morgan were afield in Sudbury Val 


ley, Massachusetts, when they saw 
Grimes. taken at Lake Okeechobee, Florida. a strange bird which thev followed 
up and collected. It was a cattle 


most interesting facts egret. Later in the summer, these 


Mil photographs by Samuel A. 


By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. One of the 


tbout this bird is the manner in gentlemen were present at the show 


— year 1952 witnessed an o which it was first recorded in the ing of a film of birds in Florida, by 


currence unpreced nted in the United States. Its definite existence Richard Borden, and in one of the 


history of American ornithology. For here was established by an observe scenes they recognized the cattle 


the first time a foreign bird, the cat who, at the time, was unaware ol his egret. This was in the footage se 


tle egret of the Old World, appeared discovery. ‘Though specimens of the cured by Mr. Borden in March on 
numerously in the United States, cattle egret were not then secured the Eagle Bay Ranch, and_ plainly 


without being introduced through the birds were recorded on movu showed the birds feeding with cattle. 


human agency Undoubtedly — the film trom which, later, they were Therefore, Borden's pictures defi 


birds have come trom the northern readily identified nitely established the bird as occur- 


America where the On March 12, 1952, Richard Bon ring in Florida. 
10 years. How den, olf Massachusetts, was photo There is some evidence that cattle 
Bay egrets were seen in Florida even 


part of South 
have lived for at least 


they got to South America is a mys graphing birds on the Eagk 
Ranch, four miles south of Okeecho earlier. In May of 1948, Willard 


United States through Central Amen bee City. He was particularly con H. Dilley, then of Clewiston, Flo 
ica, or, more likely, by direct flight cerned with a group of white herons ida, now on the staff of the Eve 
glades National Park, saw a_ bird 
near his home which he thought 


tery. They may have arrived in the 


across the Caribbean and the Gull leeding among catile, which he as 


ol Mexico to Florida sumed were snowy eerets. We will 


Compare snowy egret, Egretta thula thula, on its nest (left) with the Old World cattle egret, Bubulcus ibis ibis. right. Both 
birds had eggs in their nests. The fuzzy head of the young heron at right, in the cattle egret’s nest, is the young little blue 


heron put there by the photographer in an experiment related in this article. Photographed May 30, 1953. 
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was ol this species. He concluded, 
naturally enough, that it was an 
escape from some private or public 
collection, and theretore said noth 
ing about it. In view of what has 
transpired since, however, this should 
be considered as the first sight record 
for the country. Four years later, 
that is, on June 1, 1952, Louis A 
Stimson, of Miami, saw 10. birds 
near the Indian Prairie Canal which 
cmpties imto Lake Okeechobee be 
tween Lakeport and the mouth ol 
the Kissimmee River, Glades County 
(State Road 78). Knowing that I was 
then preparing a revision of Arthu 
Howell's “Florida Birdlife” (1932 
he promptly sent me an account ol 
this important observation 

During the summer ol 1952 two 
cattle egrets appeared at Cape May, 
New Jersey, and were seen by many 
observers. One was also reported 
the Chicago region some weeks later. 
In Florida, Stimson saw one bird 
near Lake Harbor on August 24, 
1952, and four at the same_ place 
(south shore of Lake Okeechobee) 
on the 3list. Going north again, 
bird was noted near Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, along the Charles 
River, on November 27-28, and an 
other was collected on the 28th at 
North Pruro, Massachusetts Now 
comes a lapse, lor no more cattle 
egrets were seen during 1952, as far 
as | am aware 

Belore 1953 was six months old, 
however, much had come to light 
On February 11, Stimson saw sev 
eral birds near Bear Beach on the 
south shore of Lake Okeechobee 
Florida. The following day Audu 
bon Warden, Glenn Chandler, based 
at Okeechobee, came to my house 
there and said that he had seen his 
first cattle egret a lew minutes be 
lore, at Eagle Bay. Chandler had 
been alerted to watch for the birds 
since the summer of 1952, when 
Stimson had seen his first ones 
handler’s first bird was in the same 
pasture where Borden had gotten 
his movies. The next day, February 
13, Mrs. Sprunt saw four birds at 
this spot and watched them for some 
time. Samuel A. Grimes, of Jackson 
ville, Florida, was visiting in Okee 


chobee at the time, and saw one bird 
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heron, Sennen = the buff feathe “Ts its crown and nape. 
Photographed May 5, 1953. 


on the 15th, practically in the back of Jackson, Michigan, saw and pho 


yard of the Eagle Bay ranch-house tographed 12 birds near Belle Glade, 
I saw my first ones that same day, on the southern shore ol Lake Okee 
the same locality. On February chobec 
Di. and Mrs. Powell Cottrille, From then on through March, we 


179 


egrets regularly on the 
trips of the Audubon Waldlite 
out of Okeechobee, 
myself and assisted by William Ws 


saws cattle 
Lours 


conducted by 


lie. We saw as many as 28 at a time 
or practically all of the birds in the 
Fagle Bay area. During this period 
a group of approximately the same 
number of cattle egrets were ob 
served now and then, on the south 


shore olf the Lake, Belle 
Glade and These two 


between 
Clewiston 
groups apparently constituted — the 
Florida population, except for a few 
scattered individuals seen at widely 
separated points, such as Sarasota 
on the west coast of Florida, and 
Merritt's Island on the east coast 

beliel ol 


Grimes, and myself that the 


Stimson, 
cattle 


It was the 


egret had probably already nested in 
Florida, and if not, would certainly 
be doing so, soon. This conviction was 
justified on May 5, 1955 when the 
first nest in North America was dis 
covered by Sam Grimes and Warden 
Chandler in a heron rookery on an 
island in Lake Okeechobee. It con 
tained one epy, and was photo 


graphed by Grimes, together with 


birds on and This discovery 


is duplicated later in the month 
when Grimes returned to the rook 


Herbert I 


| hom isville 


ery «companied by 
Stoddard ol (,eorgia, 
and three more nests were found. It 
was estimated that there were at 
least a dozen pairs of the birds nest 
ing, but time limitations prevented 


Thus 


has the cattle egret been established 


detailed search tor other nests 


as breeding in North America 


Lheweh no young had as yet 


been seen, an interesting experiment 
as carried on by Grimes in. the 
hope of discovering the kind of food 
given them by the parent birds. On 
Grimes’ May 30 visit, he took a 
very young litthe blue heron from 
t nearby nest and placed it in a 
nest of the cattle egret which held 
Watching from a blind 


he saw the adult cattle egret come 


three epys 


in, show interest in the young bird 
ind proceed to feed it! This it did 
by regurgitating, and on examining 
some of the material adhering to the 
young heron’s bill, Grimes found it 
to be brownish in color without any 


suggestion ol a fishy odor. It was ap 


te 


The plumes of the cattle egret (foreground), that appear in the breeding season, 
are less curved, and not so filmy as those of the snowy egret in the background. 
Photographed May 30, 1953. 


parently composed of insect remains 
which would seem natural enough 
in view of the adult cattle egret’s 
food habits. 

The association between this bird 
and cattle is truly remarkable. No 
species was ever better named. It 
“Sticks closer than a brother”! Every 
step the cow takes is matched by 


the bird remaining only 


the egret, 
s 


inches from the hoofs or nose ol 
the animal. Now and then the cattle 
egret is pushed aside by the cow, 
and is olten to be seen under the 
cow's belly between the fore and 
hind legs. That it is not stepped 
upon is astonishing. The insects dis 
turbed by the cow are at once 
snapped up and the egrets make 
sudden dashes here and there to 
secure them. At times they reach up 
and pick them off the body of the 
cow. Now and then they alight on 
the backs of the cattle, which I have 
seen the snowy egret do. As a matte 
of fact, the snowy egret often feeds 
close to cattle and, in the Okeecho 
bee area, I] have noted this for years. 
lo some extent this habit of the 
snowy may explain why the cattle 
egret was overlooked there early in 
1952, when Borden got his pictures. 
Ihe sight of white herons feeding 
very close to cattle, in that region, 
is a commonplace. 

One very peculiar and charactet 
istic bit of behavior on the part of 
the cattle egret is a strange, wavy 
motior of the head and neck which 
seems to flow down to and through 
the body something like a prolonged 
letter S. Every now and then a bird 
will stop, stand still, and indulge in 
this weaving behavior two or three 
times and then begin feeding again. 

In general, the cattle egret resem 
bles the snowy egret or an immature 
little blue heron, but it is stockier, 
has a stout, short yellow, or orange 
beak and stands more erectly. Adult 
cattle egrets show a tawny wash on 
the neck and back. The legs appea 
to be dark in winter and pale to a 
yellowish in spring. This may be 
some sort of seasonal change, or per 
haps, an immature to adult tran 
sition. 

That a further increase in nesting 
and spread of this species in the 
Southeast is likely, appears altogether 
probable, and in view of its known 
appearance already at widely scat 
tered points, bird watchers every- 
where should be on the lookout for it. 


The cattle egrets are nesting in a heron rookery on an island in Lake Okeechobee. There were about a 
dozen pairs in the area where this picture was taken on May 7, 1953. 


Mr. Grimes, the photographer, and Glenn Chandler, a warden for the National Audubon Society, found 

the first nest of the cattle egret in Florida. Later, they found three more about which Mr. Grimes 

says, “The eggs ... were all noticeably lighter in color than eggs of the snowy, little blue, and Louis- 
iana herons.” Photographed May 30, 1953. 
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Attracting Birds in the Southwest 


I have alwavs relied on food and cover 

e plants and water in attracting birds in 

° idé¢r | B yr | > this region. I have not used feeding 
Mou to - ae a a ' trays here. Permanent water is a major 
factor in attracting birds in the arid 


A ee 


2 : i. Southwest. Among the best food and 


cover plants are the following 

Winter Food and Cover: Russian olive 
Flaeagnus angustifolia, an attractive 
shrub or small tree. Pruning the lower 
branches will result in a medium-sized 
shade tree. Large nutritious berries re 
main on the tree throughout the winter 
and are eaten by over 40 kinds of birds 
and mammals. ‘This is an attractive plant 
suitable for use any place there is room 
for a large shrub or small tree. Robins 
and mourning doves often nest in Rus 


sian olive. 


Pyracantha and Cotoneaster of several 
L : R d species do well in the Southwest, all pro 
etters rom ed ers vide excellent cover, and the berries are 
favored food of mockingbirds, robins, 
and cedar waxwings. Mockingbirds like 

Eprrors’ Nove: In response to our re them will write arly from the these plants for nesting. 
quest for information about bird-attract South, Southwest ( ind Pacifu Summer lood Autumn = elaeagnus 
ing in different parts of the United Northwest » pe ders from all Elaeagnus umbellata, is an attractive 
States, some of our readers have re spond parts the country { continue {0 shrub that provides an abundance ol 
ed generously. We are pleased to publish é us about thetr experiences in berries late in summer. Readily eaten 
the following letters from some of our birds and, par larly, to tell by many kinds of birds including mock 


western readers and hope that more of their bird-attra problems ingbirds, orioles, and house finches 


Mulberries provide excellent early summer food for songbirds. Photograph, courtesy of the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mulberry, Morus alba, provides a lot 
of early summer birdfood but because 
of staining from mashed fruits should be 
planted away from lawns and walks 

Bush honeysuckle, Lonicera. Flowers 
attract hummingbirds and fruit eaten by 
many birds 

Vines: Trumpet vine, Campsis radi 
cans, attracts hummingbirds and _ the 
vine is frequently used as a nesting site 
by house finches 

Honeysuckle (Lonicera, several spe 
cies) attracts hummingbirds and the vine 
is used as a nesting site by house finches. 

Virginia creeper, Parthenocissus vt 
tacea, or quinquefolia. Its fruits, which 
ripen in the fall, are sought by red-shatt 
ed flickers, mockingbirds, Bullock's ori 
ole, and others 

In addition to food and water, dense 
thorny bushes such as multiflora rose, 
or other bush-type roses, Crataegus, osage 
orange, and butlaloberry, Shepherdia ai 
gentia, provide excellent cover and are 
favored as nesting sites by mockingbirds 
and thrashers 

A. E. Borew 

Regional Biologist 
Soil Conservation Service 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Attracting Birds in El Paso, Texas 


No one to my knowledge: consistent 
ly feeds birds here, though some of us 
try to keep a supply of water available. 
In our climate, water is the prime neces 
Sity 

lo lure birds that live in our area or 
come through here, I'd recommend the 
following: mulberry trees, cottonwoods 
(as host to mistletoe berries), hackberry 
trees, any small fruit trees (pear, apple, 
and peach not excepted); ash and box 
elder, beloved of the finch tribe; ever 
greens like pines, junipers, and arbor 
vitae for crossbills, grosbeaks, chickadees, 
siskins, titmice, and even Townsend's 
solitaires; Russian olive for robins, gros 
beaks, waxwings, phainopeplas, and jun 
cos; bright-berried lawn shrubs—fire 
thorn, Pyracantha; and Cotoneaster; and 
weeds, such as wild sunflower and tum 
bleweeds, various grasses, and cacti. 

Lena McBer 


Fl Paso, Texas 


Attracting Birds in Idaho 


Here in northern Idaho, the best 
foods for winter birds are apples that 
are not picked and are left on the trees 
over winter; also, fruits of mountain ash, 
and Russian olive These thre« trees 
almost without exception have sufhicient 
fruit each year to attract birds in con 
siderable numbers and are constantly 
taken advantage of from late November 
until early spring 

The principal species utilizing this 
source of food are the red-shafted flicker 
robin, varied 


Bohemian Waxwing 
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thrush, and to a lesser extent the house 
finch, evening grosbeak, and Audubon’s 
warbler. The box elder is favored by 
evening grosbeaks, which eat the seeds, 
or kevs, but otherwise the seeds are 
not fed upon by other species in_ this 
part of the country during the winter 

Such trees as these are commonly 
planted here in northern Idaho both in 
town and on the farms, and are, I be 
lieve, responsible for the relatively abun 
dant birdlife found in this part of the 
country in wintel 

I have paid little attention to means 
of attracting birds during spring and 
summer, but from personal observation 
I feel that such cultivated fruits as the 
cherry, raspberry, and the strawberry 
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Hardy Ferns & Wild Flowers & 


Spring Price List of Hardy Ferns, Wild 
Flowers, Bulbs & Native Orchids free 
on request. 


JOHNSON’S NURSERIES  wacsschuscits 
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Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 


3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 
Postpaid 
Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated Gems of 
Fiashing flight. “‘Just add 
sugar and water and serve.’’ 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything for Wild Birds'’—Catalogue Free 


Tempt the winter 
birds to visit you 
regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply 
of Kellogg's wild bird seed. You will 
not only enjoy their visits, but you 
will help these feathered quests 
safely through the winter. Help pre- 
serve the birds and they will repay 
you bountifully in the spring and 
summer by ridding your trees and 
garden of thousands of insect pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 
5 Ibs. $1.35 
10 Ibs. 2.35 
25 Ibs. 5.15 


“Little Joe’ Sunflower Seed—small 
black and meaty— 
5 Ibs. $1.40 
10 Ibs. 2.40 
25 Ibs. 5.25 


Kellogg's “Economy Mixture— 


5 |b. bag $1.10 
10 Ib. bag 1.80 
25 |b. bag 3.75 


Above ore prices per package, delivered 
to your home by parcel post—5¢ per 
pound higher if West of Rocky Mountains. 


Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


An ALL-Year Birdbath 
FOR ANY CLIMATE 


At last the answer to the year- 
round problem of watering birds, 
with this graceful and sturdy mar- 


birdbath. A 


beautiful addition to your lawn ot 


ble-textured — plastic 


garden and practical too. Bowl is 
gently sloped for sure footing, will 
not crack or break in freezing 
weather. Molded for use in any 
climate. 271%” in diameter. Can 
be installed in 15 minutes. 
Birdbath, without fountain 
$17.95 


With adjustable fountain 
(Connects to garden hose) 
$27.95 


Postpaid. Insured. Check 
or Money Order. 


Audubon Magazine Reprints 
“More Birds for your Garden” and 
“Care and Feeding of Wild Birds” 


free with each order. 


CARROLLAND 
BIRDBATHS 


DORAVILLE, GA. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


ie largely responsible for encouraging 
the presence of many birds. 
THomMAsS D. BuRLEIGH 
Systematic Zoologist 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Mosc ow, Idaho 


Should | Feed Birds All Year? 


Should I keep on feeding during the 
summer? Already, incidental to feeding 
cardinals and mockingbirds, I am at 
tracting what I fear is an unhealthy 


concentration of red-wings, doves, blue 


jays, pigeons, and squirrels—more than 


the natural carrying capacity of my 
home grounds with no suitable habitat 
lor them to expand into. I wonder if 
continuous feeding will end in a song 
bird population made less resourceful 
by my daily handouts? 

I became interested in wild bird feed 
ing, not by some exciting crisis in a 
winter drama of survival but through 
an inspiration that [ could make my 
birds more “seeable”’ and “hearable” by 


arranging feeding stations so as to de 


tour them past my breakfast window 
My subsequent discovery of their ex 
quisite adaptations, their interesting do 
mestic life, and mysterious seasonal ar 
rivals and departures, made me a 
confirmed addict. | have never stopped 
feeding them, either in winter or in 


Bullock's oriole (above) and the mockingbird (below) eat the blue fruits of Virginia summer. 
creeper. Photograph of oriole by Samuel A. Grimes; of the mockingbird by 
dilan D. Cruickshank. Great horned and screech — owls, 
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skunks, opossums, and raccoons have al 
ways raised their families on or near 
my grounds, and red-shouldered and 
red-tailed hawks are seen almost every 
day. But they all seem to. preter to do 
their hunting on the open fields around 
my thickly planted property. 


If I discontinue feeding during the 
long Florida summer, it will interrupt 
pleasant personal discoveries about birds. 


Perhaps some reader can suggest some 


happy medium in feeding, or different 
foods, that will bring me as many re 
turns in bird watching as possible, yet 
stop short of creating an overpopula 
tion. 

ARTHUR SMITH 
Tampa, Florida 


Editors’ Note 
readers, with considerable experience in 


Perhaps some of our 


bird attracting, will offer a = solution 
to Mr. Smith's problem 


CALIBAN—. ontinued from Page 177 


me no more attention than he 
showed to anyone else. 

After my vacation had ended, | 
returned to New York. Caliban re- 
mained at our home in Coopers- 
town, but the next day he dis- 
appeared. We were fearful that he 
had become prey to a cat, but five 
days later, when we had about given 
him up for lost, a friend of ours 
told us as follows: 

“My next door neighbor was work- 
ing in his garden this afternoon 
when a black bird alighted on his 
head and—would you believe it?—he 
couldn't get rid of him?” 

We knew then that Caliban was 
still living. He had gone to dwell 
by the river bank about a quarter- 
of-a-mile away. After that he began 
to range more widely. He seemed to 
want to be with people, and the more 
people the better. One little girl said 
that Caliban awakened her early 
every morning where she slept on a 
porch. When he arrived he alighted 
on her head, and pulled her ears. A 
man said that Caliban spent a week 
with him, helping him in the garden, 
and riding on his shoulder, while he 
mowed the grass. Other people said 
that Caliban had joined them at a 
picnic about a mile up the lake 
that he seemed’ to have had a good 
time and that he certainly gave them 
one. 

At the lake-front in the middle of 
Cooperstown is a park frequented 
by many people in the summertime. 
There is a stand here where one can 
buy hot-dogs and soft drinks, or rent 
boats. Caliban moved there about 
the middle of August, stayed three 
weeks, and became famous. The 
owner of the stand wrote: 

“My only regret is that I didn't 
have the camera handy when your 
bird was perlorming some of his 
cutest or boldest or sauciest acts 
stealing a cigar out of the box and 
living off with it to the park—peck- 
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ing at ladies’ nylons from under a 
park bench—preening himself in the 
soap-suds—tossing piece after piece 
of wrapped gum behind the ice- 
cream freezer—attempting to tweek 
a rose off a lady’s hat.” 

After Labor Day people no longer 
came to the water-front park and 
Caliban moved to the business sec- 
tion of town. Here he went freely 
in and out of stores and stayed in 
one of them four days. He even 
went into the famous Cooperstown 
Baseball Museum. 

Toward the end of September, 
Caliban disappeared. Perhaps he 
went South for the winter. If, on 
the other hand, tragedy overtook 
him as the result of his excessive 
trust in human nature—still his briet 
life was all to the good. For what 
bird ever became so famous? He was 
the talk of Cooperstown, the subject 
of several newspaper articles, and he 
was even the subject of a paper | 
presented before a learned group of 
scholars. 

Caliban! We named you better 
than we knew. Seemingly part hu- 
man—part wild—wholly neither—but 
living on the border line between 
humanity and nature, it was only 
through the frailest thread of cn 
cumstances that you lived at all. 


More Life and Beauty 
for Your Garden 


AUDUBON 
HUMMING BIRD FEEDER 


Scientifically designed, easily 
filled with sugar and water to 
attract humming birds to your 
garden. Completely weather 
vroof, bee proof 


$1 95 Postpaid anywhere 
in U.S.A. 
Only Pat. Pending 


Thousands of satisfied 
users: ‘We must double 
our feeding capacity, as 
thehumming birds have 
to line up to feed at our 
one feeder.” 
Harry C. Gault, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
AUDUBON NOVELTY 
COMPANY 
Medina, N.Y. 
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10 MOL ER con . 


4 WARREN STREET 


GLOBE HUMMINGBIRD FEEDER 


For bird lovers, in the garden or patio, this 
automatic metal feeder attracts and cares for 
these wonderful birds) Throughout the sum 
mer it will bring never-ending pleasure 
watching the amazing actions of these 
lovely little creatures. In winter it can be 
used as a seed feeder for birds. At 

“€ your dealer—or $6.00 ppd 
D J. D. DIESS, 1609 Camulos Avenue 

Glendale 8, California 
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BIRD’S DINNER PAIL 


Answers popular demand for a ‘hang any 
where’ feeder that all birds will use. Unique 
in design. Individuelly cartoned. Filled with 
© pint of new type bird food 


#DP4 (Filled) $3.95 postpaid 
BIRD'S COMPLETE DINNER 


Food cake that contains a balanced diet, 
attracts all popular birds. Refill for 2DP4 


Full pint 
#BD3 $1.95 postpaid 
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HELEN and 
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CRUICKSHANK 


Photographers, 
Lecturers, Authors 


Say 


Before each photography trip we care- 


fudubon Field 


Notes. There is no better way to get a clear 


fully study our file of 


picture of the species one may expect to 

find at any given season in any area. 
Every naturalist, no matter what his spe- 

cial interest may be, will find Audubon 


Field Notes invaluable. 


fludubon 
Field Notes 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
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1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


The following books— 
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H. Storer 

THE SANDHILL CRANES, L. H. 
Walkinshaw 

SHRUBS OF MICHIGAN, Cecil 
Billington 

FERNS OF MICHIGAN, Cecil Bil- 
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WATER, WATER EVERY- 
WHERE! Mary Walsh 2.00 

TELLING TREES, Julius King 2.00 
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HOME CAGE BIRDS, Bernard 
Poe 2.50 
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HOMO SAPIENS AUDUBONIENSIS; A 
TRIBUTE TO WALTER VAN DYKE 
BINGHAM 


National 
1953. 91 


fudubon Society, New York, 


, x 64 in., 39 pp $1.10. 


Ihis small volume has just been 1s 
sued by the National Audubon Society 
to honor the memory of Walter Van 
Dvke Bingham. In an introductory es 
say entitled “Beyond Psychology,” his 
wife, Millicent Todd Bingham, tells of 
some of his interests and hobbies and 
gives a picture of Dr. Bingham on the 
forested Maine island where they spent 
their summers, presenting an aspect of 
his personality new to many ot his pro 
fessional colleagues. An authority in 
the field of psychology and vocational 
guidance, he had an excellent opportu 
nity to observe the habits and behavior 
of campers at the nearby Audubon 
Camp of Maine, and described Homo 
sapiens auduboniensis in the delightful 
study which is here reprinted. It was 
originally intended to aid teachers and 
other youth leaders—about 250 of whom 
come each summer to the Audubon 
Camp of Maine alone — to recognize 
those fitted to enter the outdoor pro- 
fessions such as forestry, soil conserva- 
tion, and wildlife management. Many 
will no doubt find in it answers to some 
of their vocational questions. Former 
and prospective students at all Audubon 
camps will know how individuals of 
their species appeared to a psychologist 
who was also endowed with humor and 
wit. All amateur bird watchers will rec 
ognize with interest and amusement 
certain of their own characteristics in 


Homo sapiens auduboniensis 


A GUIDE TO BIRD WATCHING 


By Joseph J. Hickey, Garden City Books, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1953. 8 x 51% in, 
264 pp. Illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques 
and bird track drawings by Charles A. 
Urner. Indexed. $1.98 


Anyone who does not yet own this 
excellent guide should be happy to know 
that it is now available, unabridged, in 


a low-priced edition. Beginners in bird 


librarian, Audubon House 


study will find in it answers to many of 
their questions on where and when to 
look for birds, how to identify them, 
and how to recognize their songs, etc. 
More advanced students will enjoy the 
chapters on migration study, bird counts, 
and bird-banding. 


INDIANA HAWKS AND OWLS 


By Richard E. Phillips and Charles H. 
Kirkpatrick, prepared and_ printed 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
Division of Fish and Game, Indiana 
State Department of Conservation, and 
the Agricultural Extension Service, Pur- 
due University. 9 x 6 in., 36 pp. Avail- 
able from the Indiana State Department 
of Conservation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
No price given. 


This excellent pamphlet is a model 
of its kind. It includes a descriptive 
text, illustrations by Roger Tory Peter- 
son, and charts giving the food percent- 
ages for each species. Emphasizing the 
economic and esthetic value of hawks 
and owls, it urges an end to their per- 
secution, which has resulted from a mis- 
conception of conservation principles. 
In communities where destruction of 
predatory birds is widespread, the dis- 
tribution of this booklet should be of 
great value. It is notable that the au- 
thors recommend for Indiana a model 
law, similar to the one now in force in 
Connecticut, whereby all species of 
hawks and owls would be protected. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO BRITISH BIRDS 


By R. 8. R. Fitter, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1953. 734 x 5% in., 
240 pp. Illustrated by R. A. Richardson. 
Indexed. $4.50. 


ais field guide will be of great help 
to the amateur ornithologist on a visit 
to Europe, since most of the birds of 
the Continent occur also in the British 
Isles. Ihe species are arranged uncon- 
ventionally in three broad groups—land, 
shore, and water birds—and within each 
group, according to size. Scientific and 
commen names are given, with descrip- 
tions, field marks, flight characteristics, 
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song, habitat, and range. The book is 
beautifully illustrated; often there are 
two illustrations—one in color, and one 
in black-and-white for flight or silhouette 
identification. Finally, 


are listed and the birds that one is likely 


various habitats 


to find in them. Appendixes include 


a migration table, geographical races of 
birds, a list of bird families, and a list 


of rare British birds. 


BULLETIN VI OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR BIRD PRESERVATION 
Natural History, 
248 pp. 


VIuseum of 
1952. 914 


{merican 
N Ci’ } orl 
$1.75 


x 6 7n., 


This bulletin, the first published by 
the Committee 1939, 
the status of bird protection in 14 Euro 


since reports on 
pean countries and in Iceland, Japan, 
New Zealand, South Africa, South Amer 
ica, the United States, and Canada. After 
a brief history of international bird pro 
tection, the 1950 International Conven 
tion for the Protection of Birds, modify 


Are you an AUTHOR 
looking for a publisher ? 


TIME Magazine (June 23, 1952) says of EXPOSITION: “Gives 
ts writers a contract whose terms are frank & clear, sends out 
review copies & releases, builds publicity & promotion .. .” 
Send for free 32-page brochure 
“WE CAM PUBLISH YOUR BOOK" 
Exposition PRess 
386 Fourth Avenue + New York 16, N.Y. Dept. A 


ing the 1902 Convention, appears in full, 
followed by a report from the Interna 
tional Wildlife Research Institute. All 
given in French, 


reports are English, 
} 4 


German, and Spanish 


THE LIFE OF THE ROBIN 

By David Lack, Penguin Books, Balti 
Maryland, 1953. 74, x 41% in 
240 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. Paper coi 


ers, 054 


more, 


Since its original publication in 1943 
this monograph on the true robin or 
European redbreast (the American robin 
is in reality a thrush and a different bird 


This book answers 
your questions on 


THE CARE AND TRAINING OF 


HOME CAGE BIRDS 


By BERNARD POE. The only book that 
tells you all you need to know about rear- 
ing, feeding, training and breeding canaries, 
finches, parakeets, parrots and other small 
birds. 20 detailed chapters advise you on 
what to look for in buying cages, their fur- 
niture and care; common bird ailments, sex, 


longevity, mating—plus 15 pages of draw- 


ings, special bibliography, and index. 
$2.59 POSTPAID 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


HIGH JUNGLES 
AND LOW 


by 


Archie Carr 


HIGH JUNGLES AND LOW. is 
Archie Carr's fascinating story of five 
years spent invading remote regions 
of Honduras and Nicaragua. The au- 
thor sees things with eyes expertly 
trained by his experiences as a biolo- 
gist but focused softly with an un- 
usual understanding of living crea- 
tures. 48 illustrations. Cloth bound. 


Available late May. 
264 pages Price, $4.50 


University of Florida Press 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Guide to Higher Aquarium Animals—Boardman—108 pages 
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Shrubs of Michigan—Billington—339 pages 
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entirely) has become a classic. It is such 
an excellent introduction to the subject 
of bird behavior that this third edition 
in the inexpensive Penguin format is to 
be welcomed—both by the specialist, to 
whom Mr. Lack’s pioneering studies are 
indispensable, and by the general reader, 
for the style is as lively as the observa 
tions are fascinating. One learns, for ex 
ample, how much of the robin’s time is 
taken up with fighting, and there are 
also chapters on song, territory, breed 
ing, nesting, food, tameness, habitat, etc 
supplemented by an excellent up-to-date 
bibliography 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF INSECTS 
By Albro T. Gaul, Rinehart and Com 
pany, New York, 1953. BY x 5%%4 in 
200 pp. Ilustrated, Indexed. $A.00 
Farmers, gardeners, and housewives 
generally look upon insects as pests, and 
no doubt the rest of us are at least in 
clined to agree with the moralist who 
concluded that the 
ated for the express purpose of trying 
man's patience. In this unusually attrac 
tive and well-written book, Mr. Gaul, 
without minimizing the depredations of 
these winged creatures, vindicates their 


mosquito was cre 


kind by pointing out that 95 per cent 
of the thousands of insect species on our 
planet are neutral, if not actually bene 
ficial, to man. The author is a consult 
ing entomologist with a gift for present 
ing facts clearly and illustrating them 
with apt examples, and the result is 
natural history at its best 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF WESTERN 
TREES 
By Donald Culross Peattie, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1953. 914 x 64% im., 751 pp. Illustrated 
Indexed. $6.00 

This is a non-technical book, a com 
panion to the author's “A Natural His 
tory. of 
eastern United States. The trees of the 
western United States are identified by 


Irees,” about those of the 


their scientific and common names 
ranges, and descriptions are given, There 
is a key to species, and information 
about the properties of woods, about 
the great forest fires of the West, and 
history and folk 


lore Paul Landacre’s black-and-white 


an occasional bit o 
drawings are most pleasing 


CACTI AND SUCCULENTS 

By G. Gilbert Green, Pitman Publishing 
Company, New York. 9 x 534 in., 238 
pp. IMlustrated, Indexed. $7.00 


Written primarily for the collector 
this book serves to identify cacti and 
succulents from various parts of the 
world and also gives instructions for 
their cultivation, The 17 color plates 
and numerous photographs are excel 


lent 
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TELLING TREES 


By Julius King, William Sloane 
ciates, New York, 1953. 8 x a 
pp Illustrated. Indexed. $2.00 


\ handy little book in which the lay 
man should be able to find most of the 
information about trees that he is likely 
to be looking for. More than a hundred 
\merican trees ranging from the east 
to the west coasts are described; leaves 
needles, cones, flowers, and fruits are 
iliustrated against a background scale 
which indicates their size The distri 
bution for each species is shown by 


Rutherford Platt'’s key for the 
identification of trees in 


maps 
winter, re 
printed in full, forms the final section. 


THE SEX LIFE OF WILD ANIMALS; A 
NORTH AMERICAN STUDY 


Ry Eugene Burns, Rinehart and Com 
pany, New York, 1953. 8144 x 51% in 
290 pp Inde xed. $3.00 


This is, so far as we know, the first 
general book on the subject to be pub 
It deals 
with the will to reproduce, the obstacles, 


lished in the English language 


and the care and protection of the 
young. A chapter is devoted to over 
population and its control in the natu 


ral balance of nature 


THE STRANGE STORY OF OUR EARTH 


By A. Hyatt Verrill, L. 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, 1952. 83%, 
O55 pp. Illustrated. Indexed 


Page Com 


x Oo on 
$3.75 
For two generations Mr. Verrill’s pop 
ular natural history books have been 
familiar to many readers. This one gives, 
in his usual colorful, informative, and 
inecdotal style, an account of the geol 
ogy of our planet, and of prehistoric 
animals and man. The author began his 
study of this fascinating subject under 
his father, the late Professor A. E. Ver 
rill of Yale, and is himself a scientist 
who has taken part in archaeological 
and ethnological expeditions to the jun 
gles of Central and South America 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


By Bernard DelVoto, Houghton Viifflin 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1952 
in., 647 pp. Indexed. $6.00 


Com pany 


s 53 
v4 ¥ IN% 


This third volume (“Year of Decision” 
and “Beyond the Wide Missouri” were 
the first two books) of Mr. DeVoto’s tril 
”y on America’s westward expansion 
covers the early expeditions, from Cortez 
to Lewis and Clark, which led to settle 
ment by the white man, and it is a 

research and literary 


Students of 


monument of 
craftsmanship \merican 
history and of Indian life, and anyone 
wishing to understand the peculiar com 
bination of toughness and = yearning 


which forms our American heritage 


should find this a rewarding book. An 
aspect of particular interest to natural 
ists is the impact of these early explorers 
on the wilderness, and still more the 
impact of the wilderness upon them 

the results of which are still felt today 
and which to a certain extent shape 
American views on the use and abuse 
ol natural resources. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Edited by Charles Tate Regan, Ward, 
Lock. London. Distributed by John de 
Graff, Inc., 64 West 23rd Street, New 
York 10. 10 x 7 in., 896 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. $10.00, 


It is pleasant to report that this de 
scriptive manual is now available in this 


country, since so far as we know there 
is no other work of its world-wide scope 
on the market in one volume. Edited 
by the director of the British Museum, 
i: has sections on invertebrates, insects, 
fishes, reptiles and amphibians, birds 
and mammals. There are 16 color plates 
and numerous photographs accompany 
ing the descriptions of species and the 
information about their habits and habi 
tats. 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION; 
ECONOMICS AND POLICIES 


By S. V. Ciriacy-Wantrup, University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1952. 91% x 
614 in., 395 pp. Indexed. $6.50. 

Ihe serious reader will find in this 
important book a comprehensive ac 
count of the problems of conservation 
today. Begun in 1938, it is the outcome 
of a long research project at the Agri- 
culture Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of California. The author, in a 
dispassionate analysis of the goals of 
conservation and the social and eco 
nomic forces which have so often led 
to the depletion of our natural resources, 
endeavors to reconcile the conflicting 
ideas of the present with the long-range 
view of conservation. 


A PRIMER ON CONSERVATION 


By Olin L. Kaupanger, Federal Cartridge 
Corporation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
1952. 914 x 6 in., 100 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. Paper 50¢, cloth $1.00. 

This litthe book is an excellent sum 
mary of the status of natural resources 
in North America, and of the practices 
which should be put into effect for the 
conservation of soil, water, forests, and 
wildlife. A chapter is devoted to the 
need for conservation education, and 
another to sound conservation adminis 
tration. A short bibliography will assist 
those who wish to pursue the subject 
further. This volume is further testi 
mony to the interest in basic conserva 
tion practices which has been evidenced 
for so manv years by Charles L. Horn, 
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president of the Federal Cartridge Cor 
poration. Mr. Horn has the distinction 
ol being the only ammunition manutac 
turer who has ever advocated protection 
for hawks and owls in paid advertise 
ments inserted in newspapers and maga 


vines 


THE LAKE AND THE WOODS, OR 
NATURE’S CALENDAR 


By Mikhail Prishvin, translated by W 
1 Goodman, Pantheon Books, New 
York, 1952. 91 » X O14 2N., 258 pp Wood 
engravings by Brian Hope Taylor $4.50 


These leisurely essays have the very 
smell of the earth and the seasons in the 
district of Lake Pleshcheyevo, near Mos 
cow. Their tone is that of a very old 
man reminiscing about his life in a 
countryside so familiar to himself that 
the reader has the sense of having vis 
ited the pond where he has fished, and 
catches the sound and scents of the vil 
lage. Mavflies and martins, frogs and 
squirrels, flowers and snow, and his own 
dogs are written about with keen ob 
servation and love. Born in Russia in 
1873, Prishvin was an agricultural spe 
cialist, but his writing is in the tradition 
ot Thoreau, Hudson, and Gilbert White 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE! 
By Ma Walsh 
Press Neu York, 1953. 914 x 74 mn 
1s pp Pictures by Helen Carter. 82.00 


fbingdon-Cokesbur 


Youngsters from 10 up, we feel sure 
will agree alter reading this little book 
that “water is wonderful.” Divided into 
five chapters, one general, the others on 
“still waters “running waters thre 
oastline and the ocean, and illustrated 
with attractive maps, It presents a con 
siderable amount of information on nat 
ural history, economics, Communications 
etc., ina way that should arouse young 


iMhaginations 


EYES IN THE NIGHT 
Be net Bere 
Lynette Jarbo. Dietrich Reimer, Beo 

lin, 1952. 164 pp 9x ol yan tllustrated 


Translated into English 


In his native Sweden and elsewhere 


in Europe Bengt Berg's books on natural 


(— \ 


DISCOVER A NEW VACATION LAND 


THENIMBER IRAILS INN 


IN THE CONNECTICUT HILLS. 


Mountains, lakes and ancient forests to explore: 
cascading streams, miles of scenic trails. A 1490- 
acre wild life sanctuary where deer, beaver, otter 
grouse pileated woodpeckers, horned owls and 
scores of other hard-to-see birds and beasts are 
unafraid and abundant 


A small inn with a reputation for comfort, charm 
and good fare and for the unspoiled natural beauty 
of its surroundings. White sand beach, riding and 
all sports. Children’s counsellor. 50 guests. Ameri- 
ean Plan 


Address the inn, Timber Trails Club. Sherman 


Conn Tel: New Milford Elgin 4-6627 


his 
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history, illustrated with his own re 
markable photographs, have given pleas 
ure to many readers. Now that the 
German firm of Dietrich Reimer has 
brought out this English version of 
Night,” 


discover him tor themselves. The “eves 


“Eves in the Americans may 
in the night” are those of the mysterious 
a rocky island off the 
Swedish coast he discovered her nest 


eagle owl. On 


What he saw through days and nights 
of watching from a blind, how he him 
self reared one of the nestlings, and the 
final surprise that awaited him, are told 
with gentle humor and the born nat 
uralist’s respect for the ways of wild 
creatures. The photographs are numer 
ous and irresistible—in themselves reason 
enough for wanting to own the book 


Recent Bulletins 
and Pamphlets 


An Annotated List of the Birds of Weston, 
Massachusetts 

Smith, 75 
Massa 


Compiled by Charlotte E. 
Westland Road, Weston 93 


chusetts. 1952 


The Birds of Elk Island National Park, 
Alberta, Canada 
By J. Dewey Soper, National Parks 
Branch, Canadian Wildlite 
Wildlite Management Bulletin, Series 
2, Number 3. Ottawa, 1951 


Service 


The Birds of the Lewisburg Region 
By Donald E. Kunkle, Bucknell Orni 
thological Club, Lewisburg, Pennsyl 


vania, 1951 


The Birds of Prince Albert National Park, 
Saskatchewan 
sy J. Dewey Soper, National Parks 
Branch, Canadian Wildlife 
Wildlife Management Bulletin, Series 
2, Number 4. Ottawa, 1952 


Service 


Birds of the Cypress Hills and Flotten 
Lake Regions, Saskatchewan 
‘By W. Earl Godfrey, Canadian De 
partment of Resources and Develop 
Bulletin No. 120, Biological 
Ottawa, 1950. 25. 


mcnt, 
Series No. 40 


Birds of Florida 
bv Francis Wyly Hall, 723 South First 
Street Jacksonville Beach, Florida 
L951. 65« 


How to get your book PUBLISHED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. |t tells how we can publish, promote 
and distribute your book, as we have done for 
hundreds of other writers. All subjects considered 
New authors welcomed. Write today for illustrated 
Booklet BN. It's free 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., N.Y. 1 
in Calif., 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 


a WILLIAM SLOANE ASSOCIATES cum 


Tellin 


by JULIUS KING 


The perfect book to put in your 
pocket before taking to the 
woods on bird-watching expedi- 
tions or just plain hikes. A prac- 
tical, simple field handbook and 
reference guide to over 100 com- 
mon American trees, with brief, 
non-technical descriptions and a 
special wintertime identification 
guide. With detailed drawings and 
maps in two colors by Richard 
G. Sigafoos on every page. 


At all bookstores, $2.00 


From 
running 
brook 
to 
mighty 
ocean 


WATER, WATER 
EVERYWHERE! 


By Mary Walsh 
Pictured by Helene Carter 


The beauty and wonder of water— 
and our dependence on it. Here ‘s 
its fascinating story “from ocean 
to sky to earth and back to ocean 
again.” Exquisite detailed pictures 
and an accurate, absorbing text 
full of information. For boys and 
girls from eight up. $2 


At all bookstores 
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by Shirley Miller 


Members of the Pupil Leaders Audubon Junior Club, Chestnut Street School, New- 
burgh, New York, organizers of the fund-raising campaign to save The Balmville 
Tree. Standing in front of the cottonwood they befriended are (rear, left to right) 


Bettejane Whalen, Michele Belvedere, 
Squatting in front are Herbert Mitchell 


Sandra Panarello, and Caro! Johnston. 


and William Finger. Photograph by 


Eugene Panarello. 


A Junior Club Helps An Aging Tree 


Folks living in or passing through 
Newburgh, N. Y., are all familiar with 
its famous old landmark— The Balmville 
than 250 


vears old, this rugged cottonwood (23.5 


Tree. Estimated to be more 


feet in circumference) hasn't been feel 
ing well lately, to the distress of the 
whole community. A committee of the 
Goudy Wildlife Club, stimulated by its 
president, Russell Kohl and his dynamic 
wile, asked for the town’s aid in saving 
this monarch, and the Chestnut Street 
School Audubon Junior Club responded 
100 per cent. Under the leadership of 
their Club Adviser, Mrs. Charles FI 
Dowd, these children organized into six 
money-raising units. The boys in one 
made birdhouses and feeders which the 
girls sold. The girls in another made 
cupcakes, brownies, fudge, and popcorn 
which the boys sold. One held a carni 
val; another a cake sale, An independent 
‘unit in the Handicapped and Sight 
saving Class organized an Easter candy 
sale. In all, this Audubon Junior Club 
raised $39.10 which it presented to 
the Goudy Wildlife Club for its Tree- 
Saving Fund. The Club, in turn, em 
ployed a tree surgeon to put the Balm 
ville Tree back on its feet (or roots) 


for another 250 years we hope 


eo 
Operation Sunflower 


Memo to migrating birds: Go South 
next fall by way of Rome, Georgia for a 
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plentiful supply of sunflower seeds. The 
Floyd County Audubon Society is co 
sponsor with the Rome Public Library 
this summer in “Operation Sunflower” 
carried on in connection with the li 
brary’s Vacation Reading Club for chil 
dren. The only requirement is that each 
child read “The Story of the Oak Tree,” 
As each child 


finishes his first book he is presented 


prepared by that Society 


with a packet of sunflower seeds which 
is planted for winter feeding. The ob 
ject is to see how many sunflowers can 
be raised as well as how many books 


can be read 


& 
Audubon Camp Scholarships 


Does it pay to give Audubon Camp 
scholarships to teachers? Members of the 
Club of 
N. ]., sav yes, and display a blue ribbon, 


Home Garden Morristown, 


From Our Mail Bug: 


“Dear Audubon Society: 


do next. I need help!” 


a $15 cash prize and the coveted tri-color 
(only awarded to exhibits of oustanding 
excellence) which they won at the an- 
nual meeting of the Garden Club of 
New Jersey in May—all as a direct result 
of awarding scholarships a year ago to 
the Audubon Camps of Maine and Con- 
necticut. The exhibit which hit this 
three-way jackpot was prepared under 
the guidance of those scholarship award- 
ees by the children in their Audubon 
Junior Clubs and was first shown at the 
Home Garden Club’s Spring Flower 
Show. It proved such a hit that this club 
was requested to take the exhibit in its 
entirety to the annual State meeting. 
Joseph Huemer, Principal of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton School, Miss Margaret 
C. Murphy, under whose direction much 
of the work had been done, and four 
members of her Junior Club were guests 
at the State event, where the children 
acted as guides and also presented a skit 
demonstrating the improper use of farm 
land. The audience was so fascinated 
with these youngsters’ knowledge of con 
servation and all its ramifications that a 
repeat performance was demanded. In 
commenting on these honors, both Mrs. 
H. T. Maxwell of the Home Garden 
Club and Mr. Huemer tell us that fine 
as it is to get blue ribbons, et al, the 
growing interest of the school children 
in our natural resources and their wish 
to conserve them is the true reward they 
are reaping from their annual award of 
\udubon Camp scholarships. 


* 
Fun With Plants 


Millicent Selsam, author of those fasci 
nating play-with-plants books, published 
by Morrow Junior Books, tells us that 
she has as much fun doing her plant 
research as she does writing about it. 
“My apartment is a regular menagerie 
of plants that move, snap, and eat ham- 
burger,” she says. “And the neighbor- 
hood youngsters have as much fun as I 
watching mimosa fold up, and feeding 
bits of raw meat to the astonishing sun- 
dew plant. But our favorite is the tele 
graph plant.” She turned to its portrait 
on page 21 of her “Play With Leaves 
and Flowers.” “This spring I took one 


Please send me information on what to 


“Dear Sir: Are there anv animuls in Ohio that are thretened 


with extention?” 


*“Automan Society: I am a Girl Scout working on my bird bandage 


and would like some pictures.” 
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of these over to our place on Fire Is- 
land, and on the ferry it nearly scared 
the ticket man to death. He had just 
reached in the car windew to punch my 
ticket when the plant beside me gave 
one of its characteristic little jumps. 

“* ‘Hey!’ 
‘that plant’s out of control!’”” For good 


he yelled, his eyes bulging, 


summer reading we suggest all four of 
her books—“Play With Leaves and Flow 
ers,” “Play With Plants,” “Play With 
lrees,” and “Play With Vines,” each 
priced at $2.00. The text and the fasci 
nating experiments they suggest will in 
troduce your youngsters to a wonderful 
new world—and will keep them out of 
the cookie jar for hours on end 


® 
Young Bird Artists’ Exhibit 


It is orchids, also, to the Tri-City Bird 
Club for the 
recently sponsored as a feature of their 


bird-drawing contest they 


joint convention with the Illinois Au 
From 12,000 children in 
the elementary schools of Davenport, 
Iowa, Rock Island, Moline, and East 
Moline, 1,000 drawings were 
submitted to the art supervisors who 


dubon Society 


Illinois, 
screened out the best 500. Two hundred 
of these were hung in the rotunda of 
Museum during 
the convention; 100 at Black Hawk 
Watch Tower State Park, where the con 
vention dinner was held, and 100 were 
displayed at the Davenport Art Museum. 
The 10 best are now on exhibit at the 
National Audubon Society headquarters 
in New York City. Verbal bouquets from 


the Davenport Public 


exhibit are being 
potential 


people visiting the 


tossed generously to these 


young bird artists. 


A good slogan for the month comes 
Mrs. Caroline Mapes, Bird 
Chairman of the Federated Garden 
Clubs of New York State, Inc. She 
says “BIRD SCAPE AS YOU 
LANDSCAPE FOR YARDS OF 
HAPPINESS.” 


from 


Bring an Audubon Photography Tour to 
your city! . 


outstanding wildlife photographers ° 


BIRDS * INSECTS . 


16 x 20 salon mounts ¢@ 


i 
Write: PHOTOGRAPHY TOURS—National Audubon Society 1130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 28, New York 
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Birds of Lake Mistassini and Lake Al- 
banel, Quebec 
By W. Earl Godfrey, National Mu 
seum of Canada, Bulletin No. 114 
Biological Series No. 38. Ottawa, 1949. 


25¢ 


Birds of Washington Park, Albany, New 
York 
By Dayton Stoner and Lillian (¢ 
Stoner, New York State Museum, Bul 
letin Number 344. Albany, 1952 


Conserving Our Resources 
By W. Crosby Steele, (Oxford Social 
Studies Pamphlets) New York, Oxford 
Book Company, 1951. 50¢ 


Consy Coon Presents: Meet My Neighbors 
By Jim Keefe and Jim Keller, Mis 
souri Conservation Commission, Jel 
ferson City, Missouri, 1953. 


The Ecology and Economics of Predator 
Management 
By Roger M 


Game Commission 


Latham, Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Penn 


svivania, 1951. 


The Economic Status of the Herring Gulls 
of the Grand Manan Archipelago, New 
Brunswick, 1949 
By D. H. Pimlott, Canada Department 
of Resources and Development, Na 
tional Parks Branch; Wildlife Man 
agement Bulletin, Series 2, Number 5. 
Ottawa, 1952 


Fish and Fishing in Florida 
By Francis Wyly Hall, 723 South First 
Street, Jacksonville Beach, Florida, 
1951. 65¢ 


Handbook of Paleontology for Beginners 
and Amateurs: Part |, the Fossils 
By Winifred Goldring, (New York 
State Museum Handbook 9) Univer 
sitv of the State of New York, Albany, 
1950. $1.00 


Making Land Produce Useful Wildlife 
By Wallace L. Anderson, (Farmer's 
Bulletin No. 2035, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture) Government Printing 
Othce, Washington, D. C., 1951. 15¢ 


Combination or Individual exhibitions by the nation’s 


FLOWERS ” 


shipped in easy to handle cases of approximately 15 tbs. overall weight 
Rental, for three weeks, only $10 plus collect express charges from prior sponsor 


20 pictures per exhibition 


Natural Landscapes of the United States 
By ]. Francis Macbride, Chicago Nat 
ural History Museum, Chicago, 1950 


Saving Wild Areas 


\ bulletin titled Jlow to Preserve an 
trea has recently been issued as a guide 
for local organizations and individuals 
who wish to save tracts of wild land and 
to assure their continuance in a natural 
condition. This mimeographed circular 
may be obtained by writing to The 
Nature Conservancy, 1840 Mintwood 
Place, N. W., Washington 9, D. C 


Introduce your children to 

God's Great World, through Audu- 

bon's special nature study program. You'll find 

this activity adds to a chiid’s understanding 

and enjoyment of the Bible... assures the suc- 
cess of your program. 


ONLY 15¢ PER CHILD* 
GIVES YOU ALL THESE BENEFITS: 


*PLUS CLUB REGISTRATION FEE OF $1 


FOR TEACHER 


@ Teacher's Manual . . . written especially 
for Bible School Leaders 

@ Nature Program Guide. 

@ Flannel Board Story—for working out 
the 104th Psalm. It's a New, 
Wonderful method of Visual Teaching. 
Ideal for classroom presentation 
when you invite the parents. 


FOR EACH CHILD 


@ 5 Leaflets of Birds mentioned in the 
Bible . . . each containing color plate 
and line drawing for hand coloring. 


@ Audubon Club Button 


Write Now For Complete Details 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


NATIONAL AUDUSON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N.Y. 


REPTILES . SCENICS 
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tered and held his station, until a second 
mocker appeared and joined the attack 
upon him. In defeat the squirrel leaped 


from the basket and ran off, whereupon 
the two mockingbirds ate the apple. 

MALcoLmM Davis 
Washington, D. C 


Audubon Market Place 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates for classified advertising ; 15¢ a word; minimum order $3.00 


BINOCULARS—AS AUTHORS of “Know Your 
Binoculars” (published in Audubon Magazine), 
we offer you expert help in solving your binocu- 
lar problem. 1. If you want practical details 
how to choose, use and check a binocular, send 
for reprint of these Audubon articles. Fully il- 
lustrated ; price 10¢. 2. If you need a binocular, 
send for our free list of new and reconditioned 
glasses. All-American, German and a full line 
of Japanese at importer's prices—are guaranteed 
adjusted to U.S. Government specifications. Give 
details, and we'll advise the model best for your 

Liberal trade-in. We ship on 20 days’ 

If your glass is not giving you clear 
and restful vision, send it to us for free repair 
estimate. We've been serving birders since 1923 
If you have a binocular problem, write us; we 
answer questions personally. Closed Saturdays, 
except by appointment The Reicherts, Mirakel 
eget Se. 14 West First Street, Mount Vernon 


BINOCULARS. Own the finest. New, latest 
Hensoldt, Zeiss, Moller, Sard, “Supra,” Pocket 
size models available. “Langguath,” 1901 Taggart, 
Boise, Idaho. 


BINOCULARS: LARGE STOCK, lowest prices, 
all sizes, the finest German, American, Japa- 
nese; new and used. High quality 8x30 $33, 
7235 $36, 6x30 $29, 6x15 $18, includes tax, 
leather case. Center focusing $4 more. Fully 
guaranteed. Shipped prepaid. Write for catalog 
Louis Domingues, 70A, Kerrville, Texas. 


AS BINOCULAR EXPERTS with more than 25 
years experience we will be glad to help you 
select a glass from our stock of tested high 
quality Swiss, German, French and Japanese 
binoculars. Prices from $15.00 up. We also re- 
pair and coat at lowest cost. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. New glasses are 
shipped on two weeks’ free trial. Kern Binocu- 
lars, Inc., 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, Service and repair on all makes 
Prompt service and return. Also authorized deal- 
ers for Bausch & Lomb and we sell many other 
makes of binoculars, field glasses and telescopes 
Established 1921. Charles W. Mayher & Son, 5 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


SAVE MONEY Get Interesting Facts! Free 52 
page three color catalog. 80 different models 
United Binoculars, 9043 S. Western, A-2028, 
Chicago 20. 


AMAZING PRICES. Precision Binoculars, micro- 
scopes, telescopes. Free trial. Folder Binocular 
Selecting,”” optical catalog free Prentiss Im- 
porters, Mercury Building, West Los Angeles 25, 
California. 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natural History 
subjects New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Plerce Book Company, Winthrop, lewa. 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, the guide book to 
the exceptional resorts in settings of natural 
beauty——-in the mountains, in the valleys, by the 
lakes, by the sea, all described in detail. Also 
regional descriptions of the country, natural 
wonders, scenic areas, sight-seeing attractions, 
ete., near each inn. 188 full-color pictures. For 
vacationers, tourists, and arm-chair travelers 
$1.50, check or cash. Dept. 12. Scenic Inns of 
America, Inc., 5441 Second Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


BOOKS ON BIRDS, Natural History, Falconry 
Out-of-print, new. Catalogue sent free W. R. 
Hecht, 3965a Shenandoah, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


HAND BOOK FOR THE CURIOUS. By Paul 
Griswold Howes. 329 illustrations with the cor- 
rect reading matter opposite every picture. Here 
is the ideal guide to the common things you 
find in fields, woods, beaches, brooks and ponds 
The small fry, not birds and mammals. $3.75 
Order from author, Curator of the Bruce Mu- 
seum, Greenwich, Conn., or G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Visit museum, examine book there and see 
the beautiful new bird room with 14 colorful 
dioramas of American bird life painted and con- 
structed by Howes. 
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SEE REVIEW PAGE 186 in this issue of The 
Pocket Guide to British Birds, by R. S. R. Fit- 
ter. The badly needed single volume covering 
nearly all British birds. Comparable in size, use- 
fulness and attractiveness to the excellent ones 
of Peterson and Pough in this country 1000 
illustrations, 600 in color, by R. A. Richardson 
Send check or money order for $4.50 for your 
copy to Killian’s, Natural Histery Books, Box 63, 
Water Mill, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY. Books on Birds and Mam- 
mals Single volumes or complete collections 
Generous prices. Pierce Book Company, Win- 
throp, lowa. 


BIRDS OF INDIANA in direct color. 2 x 2 pro- 
jection slides from exclusive close-up photo- 
graphs——used by students, instructors, clubs. Six- 
teen slides, $5.00. J. M. Stemen, Goshen, Indiana. 


BIRD-LIFE Films Exciting, dramatic action 
shots. American bird life in natural field and 
forest habitations. mm or 16mm in beautiful 
color or B & W Also 2 x 2” color 

Write for free illustrated literature. Wild 
Films, 5151PG Strohm Avenue, North Holly- 
wood, California. 


BIRDHOUSES: Beautiful Cedar and Pine knock 
down birdhouses, just assemble, $1.00 and $1.25 
or both $1.95 postpaid Yonghaus 666-A.58.1, 
Mountain View, J. 


WILDFLOWERS, Ferns, hardy, healthy, mature 
Young ornamentals, flowering and evergreen 
Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Box 33, 
Home, Pennsylvania. 


WOODLAND PLANTS AND FERNS that appea! 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. The 
Cedar Wildflower Nursery, Falls Village, Con- 
necticut. 


NATURALIST'S CATALOG 10¢. Reptile Bulle 
tin 5¢. Baby Alligator $3.75. Oxygenating Plant 
Set $2.15. 200 Mealworms $1.20. 300 Insect pins 
$1.50. Quivira Specialties, Topeka 20, Kansas. 


PARAKEETS-BUDGERIGARS. Beautiful babies 
for interesting pets, and breeders for hobbyists 
all year round. Rare caged birds for bird lovers 
Miami Bird Haven, P.O. Box 191, Int. Air. 
Branch, Miami 48, Florida. 


VACATION TEN MILES AT SEA on famous 
Monhegan Island, with 650 acres of forest. shore 
and cliffs to explore. Tidal pools, sea and shore 
birds. Booklet? The Island Inn, Monhegan Is- 
land, Maine. 


LOVELY, SMALL, PRIVATE HOUSE to share 
Situated on western slope of Palisades only 40 
minutes to Times Square. Surrounded by ') acre 
woodland. Little paradise for bird and nature 
lovers All privileges. Single woman or young 
couple preferred Mrs. E. Herbst, Ridgefield, 
New Jersey. (Telephone Morsemere 6-5897M 
week-ends or late evening.) 


SECLUDED CAMP FOR SALE. Bird lover's 
paradise. Near Mount Monadnock, New Hamp- 
shire. 5 rooms, fireplace, view Dr. Ralph 
DeLano, Ticonderoga, New York. 


MONEY FOR XMAS. Make at least $50 show- 
ing beautiful ELMIRA Christmas and All- 
Occasion Greeting Card Assortments Name 
Imprinted Christmas Cards, Stationery, Nap- 
kins, Book Matches, Playing cards Gift wraps, 
Books, Games, Household items, ALL unbeat- 
able values. Make money while you make friends 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY — NO RISK — 
SEND NO MONEY. FREE SAMPLES, Catalog. 
BONUS PLAN, Display Assortments on ap- 
proval. WRITE TODAY! Elmira Greeting Card 
Co., Dept. C-118, Elmira, New York. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


CORRECTION 


Several readers have called our atten- 
tion to the “Photo-Quiz” in our January 
February 1953 issue, page 19, wherein it 
was stated, under the photograph of a 
crested flycatcher, “The only flycatcher 
with rufous tail feathers.” This should 
have read “The only flycatcher in the 
eastern United States with rufous tail 
feathers.” 

The ash-throated flycatcher of the 
West, and the olivaceous flycatcher and 
Mexican crested flycatcher of the South 
west, and its subspecies, also have rufous 


tail feathers.—The Editors 


Alaska Eagle Bounty Repealed 


Phe two dollar bounty on bald eagles 
in Alaska has been repealed by the 
lerritorial Legislature. 

No eagle bounties have been paid in 
\laska since July 1, 1952, when the 
Secretary of the Interior's order pro 
tecting eagles in Alaska went into effect. 
However, the bounty law was still on the 
books, and Alaskans interested in eagle 
protection were anxious to have it re 
moved. 

Leader in the campaign to remove the 
bounty was Mrs. Inez Ek. Moore of Val 
dez, Aiaska. The National Audubon 

supplied — het with materials 
eagles which she used effectively 


Society 
about 
in writing and speaking to legislators 
and others in authority. Mrs. Moore 
composed several poems in tavor ol 
eagle protection, one of which was 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

In talking to the sponsor of the eagle 
bounty law, Mrs. Moore said, “You have 
just as much right to tell me you'll pay 
me two dollars to wipe up your store 
with the American flag as to pay tor 
killing the living emblem of our tree 
dom.” 

Mrs. Moore commends the National 
Life Conservation Society and its presi 
dent, Mrs. C. C. Marshall, for that on 
ganization’s part in securing eagle pro 
tection in Alaska 


PETERSON ON LONG TRIP 


Roger Tory Peterson, whose “Bird's 
Eye View” has appeared in Audubon 
Magazine beginning with the Septem 
ber-Octover 1952 issue, is now on a 
birding trip around the perimeter of 
North America—from Newtoundland to 
Mexico and north to Canada. He is ac 
companied by James Fisher, British or 
nithologist and author. Mr. Peterson's 
last article, which did not reach us in 
time for the July-August issue, will ap 
pear in Audubon Magazine tor Septem 
ber-October.—The Editors 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


tansuncing publication of 


THE 


ALIFORN 
CONDOR 


Research Report Number 4 
of the 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


or / "y , nici anes . 
A heritage from the fast. am Everyone interested in the survival of birds threatened with 
extinction will want to have a copy of the new 154-page research 
Ihe California condor is a majestic bird mn. , 
report just issued by the National Audubon Society. This timely 


seen in its natural environment ag it sweeps 
in superbly controlled flight over crests of book belongs in the library of every conservationist. The fourth 
ridges and great slopes of tangled chapar- ° . , corn +. a3 
' ag ag in a series of thorough studies of threatened species, “The Cali- 
ral. The air passing through its wing tips 
sets up a steady whine as it is pressed into fornia Condor” by Carl B. Koford was prepared under the super- 
service to keep the great glider aloft. The vision of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology at the University of 
condor Passes overhead, the sound recedes, = 


‘ala t T oo > > : a° , ‘ . 
sick diam UleR cae dledin ak es. ee California. Typical chapter headings are: Population and Sur- 


keen eyes the ground below and the activi- vival, Flight, Feeding Habits, Mating, and Conservation. Size 
af flo condos Her in tee |g "1014", 15 line drawings, photographs, 1 fullpage color 
the past displaying the acme of a special- plate, 154 pages, $3.00. 
ization for flight which we are still privi- 
leged to view as part of our natural esthetic 
resource Alden H. Miller. from Preface 


to “The California Condor.” 


Service Department 

NATIONAL ALDUBON SOCIETY 

1130 Fifth Avenue. New York 28, N. Y. 

Please send me 
copies THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR (Research 
Report No. i ° $3.00 each. 
copies THE WHOOPING CRANE Research Re. 
port No. 3). $3.00 each. 
Research reports numbers one and two are now 
out of print 

I enclose $ in full payment. Please add l0¢ per 


cepy for postage 
Name 
Address 


(LORI U) seees 


to brighten your Summer Reading 


THE BIRDS OF AMERICA NATURAL HISTORY 


by John James Audubon. .. Edited by Charles Tate Regan, Director of 


H AMMOND'S NATURE ATLAS OF AMERICA The British Museum of Natural History 
by E. L. Jordan eee Oe AN INTRODUCTION TO WILDFLOWERS 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR by John Kieran 
? T , e P Ss ‘ r ce hl a . 
by Roger Tory Peterson : NATURE'S WAYS—How Nature Takes Care of 


SHORELANDS SUMMER DIARY Its Own 


by C. F. Tunnicliffe. . . by Roy Chapman Andrews. . 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


BIRDS AT HOME 
AUDUBON NECKTIES by Marguerite Henry. 
: ‘ TRAVELING WITH THE BIRDs 
Now Available by Rudyerd Boulton... % 
in 
/ THE NATURE DICTIONARY 
all-silk by John Hayes Melady... 


Shantung— 
nd THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAI 


$3.50 HISTORY 
by Bertha Morris Parker. 


FOUR COLORS— { PICTURE BOOK OF NATURE 


Gray, Blue, by Pelagie Doane.... 


Red. and Brown 


BIRDS 
Sereech Owl, 
Cardinal, Egret, EXOTIC FLOWERS 
Ruffed Grouse 20 Notes and Envelopes 
° PETITE NOTES 
. ‘ (with tinted edges) 
Each design 24 Single Fold Notes with Envelopes 


may be purchased 
SONGBIRD LETTERETTES 


in each color 
24—6x8 Letterettes with Envelopes 


GIFT ENCLOSURES OR PLACE CARDS 


36 Reproductions with Envelopes. . 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


